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CHAPTER I 
THE NECESSITY OF DRAMA 


HE Theatre retains the seed of its own survival. In 

closing the playhouses of 1642 the Puritans may have 
imagined that they were snuffing-out the candle of con- 
summate impudence and mockery ; but in certain subtler 
forms, and with a conclusion entirely miscalculated by the 
suppressors, the Drama was to come into its own again. 
For the moment it merely shifted from the limitations of 
the apron stage to the fuller extension of council chamber 
and military manceuvre—the world the stage, and the 
men and women in it the supers and principals of a non- 
stop tragi-comedy. 

We are often prone to overlook this factor in ap- 
proaching Drama asa subject for serious study. We tend 
to think in terms of pedantry and technical accomplish- 
ment rather than in terms of feeling and in recognition 
of that abounding reservior from which all Drama 
springs. We have fallen, for example, into the habit of 

escribing the period anterior to T. W. Robertson, 1865, 
as one particularly bleak and sterile, suggesting that 
in some strange fashion the people of that time were 
dramatically unnourished. But nothing could be further 
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from the truth. The Drama proceeded informally. The 
British public had discovered a better object of attention 
than the love-torn activities of Black-Eyed Susan, or of 
Jessie Brown. For those were the days of highly arresting 
politicians and preachers: Palmerston,? Gladstone, and 
Disracli—Talmage, Spurgeon, and Parker. Audiences 
settled down for hours of enjoyment with masters of the 
art of exposition. The sweeping gestures of Gladstone, 
and the still more subtle penetration of his rival, were 
among the most Pe forms of entertainment. Spirit- 
ual issues were so dramatized by Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon that many well-known actors and actresses were 
swept into his congregations. “‘ Why should I trouble to 
enter your theatre,’ remarked one member of the City 
Temple to a famous manager, “when twice weekly I can 
listen to the tutor of them all?” The preacher might be 
sombrely attired in broadcloth, with a formal bow about 
his neck, and a pair of stiffened cuffs protruding at his 
wrists ; but instantly he was Nebuchadnezzar at choice, 
tracing with an emotional forefinger MENE MENE TEKEL 
UPHARSIN upon the quivering air, or turning horrifically 
with the fatal rearward gesture of the wife of Lot. The 
Theatre certainly was in eclipse, but the essential spec- 
tacle of men and women in action, for Drama in a phrase 
is that, was never completely neglected. 

Nowadays the Theatre is suffering from another order 
of disturbance. It is a theatre in division. The Cinema 
has arrived to delight vast audiences, and to confuse and 
perplex the members of the elder dispensation. The 
Music Hall staggers uncertainly, a shadow of its former 
self. There is some recrudescence of the Ballet, which 
may or may not endure. The Amateur Theatre has 

1 Not a great orator, but a dramatic figure for his generation. 
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arisen, a phoenix from the ashes of the Old Legitimate. 
Poetic Drama has staked its claim, and Opera stumbles 
fearfully to an overwhelming background of syncopa- 
tion. 

In terms as unpedantic as possible, therefore, it will be 
the function of this book to disentangle the evanescent 
cult and enthusiasm from what is likely to possess a more 
abiding quality. The survey will be conveniently com- 
prehensive, including a long look back as well as a long 
look forward. “Drama and Life”’ implies, within the 
scope of a single phrase, the ultimate purpose of these 


pages. All other things will be subordinate. 


It 


CHAPTER Il 
A MODERN BAR-TICKLE 


THE groundling, or, as the Oxford Dictionary has it, “a 
spectator of inferior taste,” approaching the Theatre in 
a spirit of inquiry, is not a little perplexed by the variety 
of the scene before him. It may be that in common with 
many millions of his fellow-countrymen he scans the 
public notices for some sort of enlightenment. He per- 
ceives without difficulty that there is Opera at Covent 
Garden and Ballet at Sadler’s Wells. Both Opera and 
Ballet 2 And instantly he conjures up an association of 
obese principals and glittering first nights in con- 
nection with the former; and bony-featured automata, 
with calves like cables, in connection with the latter. 
After this, his recollection falters. That these forms of 
entertainment have some more or less tenuous connection 
with the Drama he does not for a moment deny, but 
what the relation has been, or even may be, he is at a 
total loss to explain. 

Nor, resuming his consideration of the piled-up notices, 
is he further enlightened. Comedy jostles with Operetta, 
and Tragedy with Revue. What is the intimate con- 
nection, for example, between a Comedy and a Revue ? 
Between Operetta and Tragedy 2? He shakes a bepuzzled 
head, but as with a warm glance of recognition he en- 
counters the prefix “ Picture Theatres,” he feels himself 
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at once transported to familiar territory. This, too, is 
“theatre,” but with a difference. The dazzling names 
leap out—Claudette Colbert, Robert Montgomery, 
Robert Taylor, Gary Cooper, Charles Laughton, Norma 
Shearer, Leslie Howard—names more familiar than any 
adorning Shaftesbury Avenue. 

In the Cinema the seats are cheap and comfortable, 
the acoustics good, the programme lengthy. Little 
voices whisper that this is only a tinned variety of 
entertainment, a substitute at best. The groundling 
doesn’t care, for this is an age of substitutes. He is 
credibly informed that the actors and actresses are merely 
puppets in the hands of an omnipotent producer. It 
doesn’t matter. He fgnds their antics engaging, their 
dresses alluring, their American accent incredibly at- 
tractive. There is a breathless sequence of treatment 
that harmonizes with his questing spirit. He sinks him- 
self into one cunningly contrived situation after another 
with the fervent belicf that this is the latest, and brightest, 
and most intelligent of all the numerous efforts at public 
entertainment. The groundling has entered into his own. 

Quite obviously the matter cannot be allowed to rest 
where it is, although small blame to the inquisitive 
groundling, for the theatrical wood is very difficult to see 
for the theatrical trees. Sometimes/it seems impossible to 
get the Theatre into focus at all. There has, for example, 
grown up during the course of the last thirty years a 
journalism which, concentrating on what may be termed 
the “ personal factor” of the English stage, has served 
only to obscure the finer outlines of contemporary 
drama. By the means of this journalism it has become 
possible to learn a great deal more about your prominent 
actor or actress than about the neighbour with whom you 
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are in the habit of gossiping daily over the fence. We 
are familiar with what Miss Carroll wears next to her 
skin. We are credibly informed that Mr. Clark Gable’s 
ears are the largest in Hollywood. The Hulberts dote on 
brasswork, and Miss Marlene Dietrich is in love with 
Dostoievsky | That canon of professional conduct—the 
segregation of the actor from his audience—so jealously 
guarded by Sir Henry Irving in the course of a lengthy 
theatrical career—has been violated at every end and 
turn. Nothing is too trivial to be recorded. Every 
petty tantrum and matrimonial adventure. It is 
whoopee, whoopee, all the way, with notices strewn in 
our path like mad! The Press agent has entered into his 
own, and every hoarding and bookstall contains the 
credential of his authority. 

The tragedy of this lamentable misdirection lies in the 
fact that the actor is clevated into a position out of all 
relation to his actual importance. That he should occupy 
the stage’s centre is altogether fitting for the moment ; 
but after the curtain has fallen it is equally fitting to re- 
member that he has been serving merely as the medium 
for a more impressive personality, exercising the courage 
only of the author's convictions, the scintillating quality 
of the author’s wit. If audiences could remember this 
they would be considerably less surprised than they seem 
to be, when their hero, called suddenly before the curtain 
to say a few words of gratitude or acknowledgment, 
serves only to stammer out a number of ill-constructed 
sentences. The brilliant figure to whom they have been 
listening for two and a half hours with the greatest enjoy- 
ment, has hardly one idea to rub against another. He is 
an actor only. 

The greatest players are frank unto brutality in con- 
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fessing this limitation. “I am ignorant of history, 
olitics, and international affairs,” relates John Gielgud, 
‘and my theatrical enthusiasms and ambitions are not 
influenced by sociological interests.”1 “I did not read 
very much,” confessed Marie Tempest to Hector Bolitho, 
speaking of her early stage career, “ and I was neither 
inquiring nor intelligent... . I hadn’t a ha’porth of 
intelligence at twenty-three. . . . I was a star by then, 
you know.”? “The helplessness of most actors is 
pitiful,” says Sean O’Casey from the playwright’s angle, 
‘‘ when any one of them is asked to decide the merits of a 
play in book form or manuscript.” ° 

That there are exceptions to this rather sweeping body 
of dispraisement is evident when one remembers the 
controversy of George Alexander with Oscar Wilde 
concerning the suspense action of Lady Windermere’s Fan, 
or the highly intelligent direction of the Lyric Theatre by 
Nigel Playfair. But the general truth—that the player’s 
personality being the medium through which the author 
has to work leaves the player himself with little or no 
capacity for further creative achivement—holds good. 

In further emphasis it is well to remember that the 
Theatre is an unparalleled forcing house of vanity, and 
that while there are great numbers of hard-working actors 
and actresses in this country, almost any taking girl with 
a tolerable voice and an attractive presence will have no 
difficulty in gaining admission to the Amateur Theatre. 
Highly individual as all acting must be, the stage affords 
an easier access to public notice than perhaps any other 
medium. It develops an atmosphere of moods and 


é 


1 Glamour of the Theatre, (Article, Yorkshire Telegraph and Star, 
June 7, 1937.) ® Marie Tempest. Hector Bolitho. 
3 The Flying Wasp. Sean O’Casey. 
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humours. “ Theatrical people,” writes Noel Coward, 
who as a child of the Modern Theatre ought to know 
what he is writing about, “are notoriously facile of 
emotion, and frequently victimized by their own senti- 
mentality.”2 “ Temperament ” abounds, and is treated 
in the theatrical profession with greater tolerance and 
cheerfulness than perhaps in any other occupation. 
There is, of course, an explanation for this, but explana~ 
tions cannot minimize the undue notice that the player 
now reccives. 

And thus, having cleared the foreground a little, we 
may perhaps be permitted to leave the personality- 
mongers and their victims, and turn our attention to a 
company of fuglemen no less industrious in their labours. 


2 Present Indicative. Noel Coward. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE MANUSCRIPT MENTORS 


THE inquisitive groundling now finds himself confronted 
by a figure of different character and proportion. An 
academic aura’ imparts distinction to the new-comer’s 
otherwise unimpressive appearance, the voice is low and 
insinuating, with a decidedly American accent, a pair of 
arms engage confidingly a bundle of time-tattered 
manuscripts. 

This is Intellectual Authority, the master of Date and 
Data, Declension and Revival. It is he who will indicate 
the influence of one playwright upon another, neglected 
commas and semicolons, unwonted departures from the 
text, undoubted borrowings, to use no harsher term, 
and curiously interwoven adaptations. He is the Sergeant 
Cuff of culture, the Sherlock Holmes, or, more possibly, 
the Dr. Watson, of neglected muniment rooms. Not that 
all his clues have a positive value, though every one of 
them is jealously docketed and guarded. But they are 
clues of infinite possibiliry. Plays long dead and for- 
gotten are by him religiously disinterred. Plays in which 
the slightest twitch of life still lingers are devotedly 
renewed. It is due to his superlative energy that a com- 
prehensive plan has been put forth, a sort of chart to 


1 A Stetson crowned with ghostly bays. 
(4,624) 17 a 
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steer by—the Greek Theatre, the Roman Theatre, 
Medizval Theatricals, the Elizabethan Theatre, the 
Restoration Theatre, the Theatre of the Eighteenth 
Century, and that of the Nineteenth and early Twentieth 
Centuries. Any other course is inconceivable. He is the 
only pilot. 

Small wonder then that in the face of such an erudite 
authority our inquisitive groundling, like the hapless 
Wedding Guest, cannot choose but hear. The winning 
voice assures him of the imperishable beauty of Greek 
Drama, the robust virility of the Medizval Stage, the 
scintillating wit of the Restoration Period, the inimitable 
stratagems of Goldsmith and Sheridan, and the un- 
paralleled renaissance of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Tremendously impressed, he scans a book or 
two, attends a number of revivals, and is in divers ways 
determined that no essential feature of this intoxicating 
heritage shall be neglected. The result is often anti- 
climax. The Greek Theatre so immeasurably belauded 
by his mentor he finds just pompous, dreary, and remote; 
the robust mummery of the Morality Play incredibly 
childish and naive; the Restoration Period, a bawdy 
tangle, and the wholesome stratagem of the contem- 
poraries of Garrick a good deal less exciting than the 
peep-show in the Pier Pavilion. And even when not 
completely discouraged by what his eyes have seen, he 
turns to the elaborately annotated text, the result is pretty 
much the same. The footnotes clot and harden indi- 
gestibly. “Letter,” he learns, means “ a letter of recom- 
mendation —i.e. a favour.” “ Knee-crooking ” — “to 
crook the pregnant hinges of the knee” as in Hamlet. 
“ Pestilent ’ means “ plaguy.” “ Unperfectness,”’ “ defi- 


ciency.” “ Fig’s end,’ “a worthless thing.”” And so on 
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and so forth—an agonized straining at the obvious. 
Scarcely less bewildering are the student scrawlings that 
enliven the margins. (‘‘Iago appears to have had a 
coarse mind concerning sexual matters.”) On certain 
pages there is six or seven times more commentary than 
text. The commentary tails off and develops an 
appendix. The appendix has its subdivisions until at last, 
by this time thoroughly exhausted, the inquisitive 
groundling is inquisitive no longer, having arrived at the 
conclusion that the Dramatic Authority is cither a 
charlatan of superlative magnitude, or the greatest 
intellectual authority that the world has ever known. 
Presumably the latter. 
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CHAPTER IV 
DRAMA AS ENTERTAINMENT—SEX APPEAL 


At Drama is entertainment, from the most frivolous of 
farces to the most harrowing of tragedies. The rapid 
evasions of Charley’s Aunt take place within the precincts 
already dedicated to the agonized supplication of Lear. 
The variation lies in spiritual motive, but be that as it 
may, there is no theatrical production which does not lie 
within the province of entertainment. 

Theatre-going is a vicarious experience. If it were not 
so the profound agony of Lear would leave a trace upon 
our minds not easily eradicated. The tears we shed are 
never truly bitter, as the laughter displayed is never the 
belly-laughter that comes with untrammelled intercourse 
with our fellow human beings. It is a world of make- 
believe impinging upon reality. Sometimes the two are 
inextricably mingled, for a good deal depends upon the 
mood in which we approach the theatre, and the 
illusion is complete. But it is still entertainment. 

For various reasons the term has become more closely 
associated with Comedy than with any other dramatic 
form. There is a current belief, almost universal in 
application, that Comedy draws less urgently upon the 
well of human experience than Tragedy. Rationally, 
and in every other way, I refuse to believe it. Comedy 


is the counterpart, reverse and obverse in relation. One 
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is height, the other depth. One is light, and the other 


shade. Both values are balanced, and we may peer into 
the secret of human destiny as certainly through the 
glasses of one as through those of the other. It may be 
that, as Dr. Johnson once observed in passing a queue 
awaiting admission to Covent Garden, we are all “ miser- 
able and know it,” and that Comedy affords the only 
reasonable avenue of escape from the grim necessity of 
living. From which it would appear that Comedy is 
a much more precious thing than the philosophers 
acknowledge. Certainly the laughter based upon these 
incongruities of behaviour that call Comedy forth is 
one of the healthiest influences we have, an eminently 
sane and counterbalancing quality in drama or in any- 
thing else. 

No one can state with any real certainty where Comedy 
ends and Tragedy begins. Experience reveals a confused 
intermingling of forces. Sometimes a pattern emerges, 
and we pounce upon it arbitrarily. For the most part, 
the starkest tragedy is the rarest thing we know, which 
may explain the lack of popular appeal that tragedy 
always makes. In addition to this, we tend to shrink 
from the eminently painful thing, particularly when not 
called upon to steel ourselves, by illness or some other 
mishap, to its immediate necessity. It is fashionable in 
certain quarters to deride this attitude as an example of 
moral cowardice, or at any rate one of undue mental 
Squeamishness. Really, the explanation is much simpler. 
Aversion to tragedy is perfectly natural in a human being. 
It would be strange if it were not so. There may be 
occasions when it is necessary to brace ourselves to the 
consideration of certain tragic social situations—the 


problem of war, for example, or that of unemployment, 
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and when it would be cowardice not to do so. 
But it is always doubtful whether warfare, or unemploy- 
ment for that matter, being well within the range of 
human ingenuity to ameliorate, may be classed as tra- 
gedy at all. What is tragedy in the local sense becomes, 
in the wider one, a remediable maladjustment. As the 
unknown forces that in past years have served as the 
basis of the dramatist’s material are revealed in proper 
perspective, and made governable by human enterprise— 
one need only mention the elimination of disease in this 
respect—the tendency of old-fashioned tragedy will be to 
diminish, and for the dramatist to assume a new orienta- 
tion. 

In the meantime, the potent intermingling goes 
forward. Of what allocation can we term Don Quixote? 
Or Dear Brutus? Or Our Betters? Or Juno and the 
Paycock ? 

Comedy, particularly in the form that after Dryden 
became known as the “ Comedy of Manners,” is among 
the most brittle of compositions. Manners change with 
succeeding generations, and the incongruities of one 
period seldom survive the derisive scrutiny of another. 
The humour of Aristophanes is incredibly peasant-footed 
to the children of this generation. “ O rare Ben Jonson ” 
is rare indeed to the contemporaries of Noel Coward. 
Local allusions, those intimate touches from which such 
humour receives its point, begin to lose significance. 
Personalities fade. The changing methods of industry, 
the shifting field of politics, the readjusted levels of social 
distinctions, have all to be taken into account. A chance 
reference to “ Old Sealed Lips” in a comedy of 1936 
would present, to the theatre enthusiasts of a later genera- 

> 


tion, a very inadequate picture of the “ National ’’ Prime 
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Minister. It would certainly call for a footnote— 
“Caricature by David Low representing Mr. Baldwin 
having mouth sealed over with sticking-plaster, in 
derision of his (Mr. Baldwin’s) announcement of in~ 
ability to speak concerning the tension existing between 
Great Britain and Italy during Dictator Mussolini’s 
invasion of Abyssinia.” Deadly, isn’t it: “ The Duke 
of Westminster’s yacht 2” inquires a character in Private 
Lives. “It always is,’ comes the reply. That too, has an 
excellent opportunity of becoming as deadly a reference 
as anything in Ben Jonson. A generation will arise that 
knows not the Duke’s much-travelled opulence, and 
another footnote will be necessary in the collected edition 
of the plays of Noel Coward. 

The foregoing then—to a greater or lesser degree— 
holds true of every comedy. There is little in Wycherley 
and Congreve to provoke spontaneous laughter. Such 
bawdy references as set the house agog at the end of 
the seventeenth century are no longer amusing ; and 
those learned gentlemen who concentrate upon the 
quality of Restoration wit are, we may take it, only 
relative in making their varied appraisement. What 
humour lurks in eighteenth-century comedy is chiefly 
that of “situation,” namely, the auction and screen in the 
School for Scandal, or the bogus inn motif of She Stoops to 
Conquer, though even the latter may only be fully ex- 
plained by reference to a freer intercourse between the 
classes than that at present obtaining. 

Nor does the succeeding period, in which Comedy and 
Farce held equal place and proportion, produce anything 


1 It is only fair to add that the sapeee writer, being a Yorkshireman 

and not too easily amused in the theatre, has often found himself 

Sitting in amazed silence at the rapid laughter of a London audience. 
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more satisfactory. Mrs. Inchbald, Richard Cumberland, 
George Colman, Charles Dibden, and, save for one 
political misadventure, Thomas Holcroft, are names that 
are practically unknown to this generation. Their many 
plays have become stale and unprofitable. Modern 
Comedy—i.e. plays that in outlook and language our 
contemporaries can recognize as something approaching 
their own, begin with Oscar Wilde, though only The 
Importance of Being Earnest stands the faintest chance of 
revival. 


There are three prime subjects of the Drama of Enter- 
tainment: (1) Sex Appeal, (2) Unwonted Riches, 
(3) Murder for Amusement. 

We will take these items seriatim. 

Sex Appeal is a phenomenon that we have audaciously 
assumed as the discovery of our own generation, being, 
I suppose, another demonstration of the conceit that 
never at any time have beings quite like ourselves existed 
in the world.1 Usually the suspense action is quite a 
simple thing, and follows a given formula : 


Boy meets girl. 
Boy loses girl. 
Boy gets girl. 


Such is the main motif of innumerable Comedies, and 
will no doubt remain that of a few million more. The 
Comedies termed “ musical”’ never fail to develop the 
same sort of suspense action. Even in the Arcadians, 


1 A simple comment upon the latest Hollywood caption of “* Ultra 
modern in its treatment of sex,’’ is just that Hollywood has nothing 
whatever on the theatre of the Restoration. 
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where a really original idea! was given a chance, the 
“boy loses girl’’ formula was bound to be admitted. 
Usually, however, in this type of entertainment it is : 


Prince (incog.) meets peasant girl. 

Prince (in full splendour) loses peasant girl. 

Prince (in full splendour) gets Princess (in full splendour). 
Really, she was only masquerading as a peasant girl for 
a wager, or in a burst of high-spirited fun, or something. 


During the last thirty years, with an increased interest 
in easy divorce, the angle (but not the accepted sequence) 
has varied somewhat. Increasingly we have : 


Man meets divorced wife. 
Man loses divorced wife. 
Man gets divorced wife. 


Ever the same and ever efficacious—from the Ex- 
Mrs. Bradford to The First Mrs. Frazer. Sometimes the 
theme succeeds with a certain elaboration, as in plays 
like Noel Coward’s Design for Living : 


First man meets girl. 
First man gets girl. 
Second man meets girl. 
First man loses girl. 
Second man gets girl. 
Third man meets girl. 
Second man loses girl. 
Third man gets girl. . .. 


1 Original enough for Musical Comedy. The London School of 
Economics would perhaps think differently. 
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One must stop somewhere, but that is the way it goes. 
The same girl is, of course, retained throughout, for 
continuity purposes only; but it should not be for- 
gotten that in England at any rate a happy marriage 
would not be inapposite. The English, and when I 
speak of the English I mean the English and not a 
spattering of West End Society, are still Puritan at heart, 
and have an innate common sense about the business of 
couples living together. 


CHAPTER V 
DRAMA AS ENTERTAINMENT—THE MONEY MOTIF 


THE second item is the economical, or money motif, 
fluctuating in interest with the industrial fortunes of the 
society in which the play has been conceived. Often it 
has the effect of overpowering every other : 


“ Much of this will make black white, foul fair, 
Wrong right, base noble, old young, coward valiant . . .” 


You will find the rest of the quotation in Timon of 
Athens, and you may take it that it is no less forcible in 
setting out the omnipotent governance of the universal. 
money bag. 

Nor is it strange that in an acquisitive society, where the 
main business of the population is money-getting, that the 
exultations and distresses attached to acquisition should 
find a dramatic form. The raw material lies everywhere. 
Will readings are comparatively fool-proof (see Stanley 
Houghton’s Dear Departed), and nothing but the kind of 
happiness that much money is supposed to ensure can 
account for an increasing interest in the antics of people 
who seem never to have been called upon at any time to 
labour for a living. Cocktails and credit slips !_ White 
ties and night life! The middle-class audicnces of this 
country simply revel in super-luxurious apartments and 
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shady roadhouses, and gaiety attached to a lavish order 
of spending. An evening of this vicarious excitement 
may be calculated to compensate slightly for the gruelling 
imposition within a limited income of butchers’ and 
bakers’ requirements, the children’s schooling, the few 
pounds income-tax, a rather outmoded auto, and the 
prospect of a pension at sixty. 

Brewster's Millions is a perfect example of the money- 
motif type. In outline it is the story of a harassed legatee, 
who having been left a fortune by one relation, is willed 
a second by another person, on condition that he spends 
the first legacy within a specified period. Frantically he 
endeavours to rid himself of his unwonted wealth ; but 
the more he spends the more his money accumulates. 
Shares that have been worthless, leap into value. His 
touch is the Midas one, and it is this action that affords 
the comedy. 

The reaction to all this in the breasts of the average 
audience may be easily imagined. ‘What entrancing 
embarrassment to spend and spend with the prospect not 
of poverty, but of ultimate opulence ! What joy. that 
stocks a shares, for long deemed absolutely unmarket- 
able, should spring into fruitful investment ! It leaps in 
the mind like a bubble of light, like a gorgeous dream 
come true—or almost true. No wonder that Brewster's 
Millions played in no fewer than seven London theatres, 
and ended by touring the Empire and Dominions. 

There are situations in Modern Drama where the money 
motif breaks down completely. These are to be found in 
the Soviet Theatre, where power-politics and not cur- 
rency-handling, provides the major theme. Comedy then 
turns upon ruling and direction, the power of bureau- 
cracy and those who would dispute its power. Else- 
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where, the pervading nature of the money motif is to 
be perceived in the frequency with which the indigent 
young lover finds happiness only with the assurance of 
a substantial income. “Love is the lord of us all!” 
announces Tony to the ecstatic orchestration of the 
Quaker Girl ; but it can hardly be expected to remain so 
within the delimiting egis of the Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit ! 

The highest flights of the acquisitive Comedy include 
sex satisfaction combined with an elegant opulence. 
The lower forms tend to concentrate upon the mere 
vulgarity of money snatching, with sundry hindrances to 
make the suspense action, as in the case of the ingenuous 
versifier in Three Men on a Horse, a play dealing almost 
exclusively with the getting of easy money on the turf. 

At times a dramatist of repute endeavours to break the 
sheer hypnosis surrounding almost every aspect of the 
money motif; but he is seldom successful. A case in 
point is that of Mr. Somerset Maugham, who, after a 
brilliantly popular portrayal of hard-boiled aspirants in 
the quest of other men’s wives (“ Stick to your illusions, 
my dear!’’), decided that the time had arrived when a 
modern “ morality ” was due from his pen. Accordingly 
he wrote Sheppey, the drama of a poor barber, who hav- 
ing come into a ae sum of money decides to give the 
whole away in pursuance of a certain Christian convic- 
tion. Sheppey’s sincerity is such that in spite of all 
Opposition, including that of his wife and daughter, he 
persists in his object. In the fellowship of suffering 
humanity, he brings to the house a prostitute and a tramp. 
At last, in desperation, the. wife and daughter consult a 
physician. Is it possible that Sam Sheppey can be certified 
insane? His daughter, distracted by the possible loss 
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of the money, and consequently of her fiancé, prays, 
“ © God, make them say he’s potty. Make them say he’s 
potty !”” But death cheats both mother and daughter as 
the net of lunacy is tightening around the principal 
character. Maugham describes the play as a “ sardonic 
comedy,” and there can be no doubt at all that Sheppey 
was a trifle too sardonic for the taste of a West End 
audience, for it was withdrawn after only a few per- 
formances. 

Various explanations were advanced to account for the 
failure of Sheppey. A few critics indicated the weakness 
of the last act, where the figure of death appearing to 
Sam in a somewhat symbolical conception, was sup- 
posed to introduce a discordant element. 

Others averred that Mr. Maugham’s public, antici- 
pating his usual witty and cynical creation, could not 
bring themselves to the mood of accepting something 
very different from his pen. The real reason is probably 
that the audiences listening to Sheppey simply could not 
conceive a position where in modern society a poor man 
suddenly made affluent should, through the urge of a 
religious conviction, proceed to give away all that he 
had. They could conceive generosity for advertisement, 
or generosity from superabundance ; but not the volun- 
tary assumption of poverty as an act of faith. It simply 
wasn't done. Religion was all right in its place, “I 
mean, we ve nothing to say about that! I suppose, any 
of us really! But, my dear, could you? Imean.. .” 

To recount, in practice we prefer that financial good 
fortune should trip harmoniously with beauty and 
elegance—or, at any rate, with an imposing selection of 
conventional virtues. | 
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Murper for amusement is not half as up-to-date as 
the theatrical managers would have us imagine. The 
modern thriller springs in direct lineage from ancient 
Melodrama, coloured in the process by social custom and 
refinement. It is a far cry from Jack Sheppard to Lord 
Peter Whimsey, from the ale-quaffing, pistol-snapping 
roustabouts of Bow Street to the alliterative suavity of the 
Diplomatic Service, but Lord Peter and the Thieftaker 
are brethren underneath their skins. The swart, black- 
avised stage villain dates, of course, from a period far 
anterior to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Once Charles the Second, watching from his box at the 
Duke’s Theatre the scene between Macbeth and the two 
murderers, inquired, “ Pray, what is the meaning that 
we never see a rogue in a play but, Godsfish ! they always 
clap on his head a black periwig, when it is well known 
that one of the greatest rogues in England wears a fair 
one?” Long-established usage had ordained the habili- 
ments of darkness, dark hair and clothing, to represent the 
scoundrelism of the theatre. Sometimes the convention 
was carried to ridiculous lengths—faces made ghastly 
with chalk, black whiskers, black wigs, and, not seldom, 
enormous black feather head-dresses surmounting the 
whole. As time went on, however, these extravagances 
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were diminished, but it is still, by subconscious selection, 
the swarthy-complexioned in appearance that are selected 
to represent the forces of evil. For virtue, gentlemen 
prefer the blonde ! 

To some extent the modern thriller owes its popularity 
to an increasing interest in detective fiction, the history of 
which is not without its dramatic significance, for in the 
period roughly falling between 1740 and 1840 the taste 
in heroes completely changed. At the outset, a repressive 
penal code, and a succession of irritating excise duties, 
impelled the public to take sides with the lawbreaker as 
against the official custodian. The smuggler and the 
highwayman became immensely popular types, and the 
literature of the time is a perfect mirror of that feeling.’ 

Then, perseveringly, the reformers began their labours ; 
the Fieldings at Bow Street with the beginnings of a 
reformed police system, the Romillys and Whitbreads in 
the House of Commons, until, with the establishment by 
Peel of the Metropolitan Police system, and, somewhat 
later, the proved efficiency of Scotland Yard, popular 
sympathy slowly began to veer from the criminals who 
were setting the law at defiance to those who were 
interested in maintaining the law’s integrity. The hero 
changed. Dick Turpin gave place to Sergeant Cuff, 
Macheath to Sherlock Holmes. Detective plays appeared 
upon the boards—the Speckled Band with enormous 
5 omg and later plays like Busman’s Honeymoon, and 
others. 

Not that the criminal hero of the older dispensation 
has been entirely forgotten. Far from it. In the Vic- 
torian Theatre he lurked, a major figure of undiluted sin, 

1 For a modern trend of example, trace the public reaction to Al 


Capone and his pards in Prohibitionist America. 
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engaged chiefly in luring hapless maidens into exile, and 


guiding innocent, if somewhat unbusinesslike, farmers 
and lighthousekeepers to destruction. The gallery knew 
him, and hailed his malevolence with a hurricane of 
hissing, to which he would invariably answer by an 
insolent curling of moustaches and a devilish rolling of 
eyes. In Victorian Drama the moral issue lay a perfect 
chequerboard of black and white. 

Nowadays there are no catcall tornadoes, all of which 
may be laid to the credit of better manners, and at the 
same time to the advent of a certain Viennese psychologist 
called Sigmund Freud. This may, or may not, have 
affected greatly the lives of the numerous patients who 
thronged the Viennese psychologist’s consulting rooms, 
but, in a wider sense, it began to affect the minds of the 
younger dramatists, and indirectly what may be termed 
the modern development of melodrama. The idea that 
persons, individuals, cannot be comprehended by rigid 
formulas but are only to be understood in the light of 
repression and complex ; that motives are subconscious 
and of biological origin, gained many adherents. Gradu- 
ally the new idea ate into the elder conception of good 
and evil, and most importantly into the acceptance of 
free choice in human affairs. For, if as individuals we 
are as we are, reacting automatically to a certain bio- 
logical make-up, no individual blame may be laid upon 
us for any one of our actions. Not we, but the glands 
within us. Not we, but our environment. The criminal 
in his crime must increasingly be regarded not as a 
malefactor, but a “ patient” to be treated with consider- 
ation, and even sympathy. 

Dramatically, this hypothesis found widespread ex- 
pression, perhaps most notably in those outstanding 
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successes, Night Must Fall, by Emlyn Williams, and Love 
From a Stranger, by Frank Vosper and Agatha Christie. 
The main character of the first of these two plays is that of 
a plausibly tongued young man named Dan, an hotel 
page boy, who after having murdered a woman, 
carrying, incidentally, her head around in a hatbox, 
begins to plot the murder of a second victim, an old 
termagant of a lady who terrorizes all who are brought 
into contact with her. Artfully he gains her sympathy, 
and while moving step by step in the course of his 

nefarious intention, contrives to attract the affection of 
the old lady’s niece. This girl, against all logic, is 
drawn towards him as a rabbit towards a snake, and the 
play closes where, after having murdered the old lady, he 
is apprehended by the police with the girl clasped in his 
arms. Crafty and unscrupulous though Dan is, we are 
called upon to share the fount of sympathy that wells up 
in the niece’s heart. For is the criminal really to blame ? 
Is it not the very unusual environment and upbringing 
that has made him what he is? A chance of birth and 
he might even have lorded it among the great ones of the 
earth. A soul frustrated : 


“ Orders, orders, orders ; go here, do this, don’t do 
that, you idiot ; open the door for me, get a move on— 
I was never meant to take orders, never ! . . . Down 
in the tea-place there’s an old beard wigglin’. ‘Waiter, 
my tea’s stone cold.’ (Furiously) I’m not a waiter, I’m 
a millionaire, and everybody’s under me! .. .” 


He has a poetic soul too, speaking of “ misty pale” 

mornings at sea “ with the sun like breathing silver where 

he’s coming up across the water . . .” until at last, when 
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the murder has been committed, and the final speeches 
made, we find ourselves almost in the mood to be at- 
tracted also. 

“|. Everything’s slippin’ away. From underncath 
our feet... . Can’t you feel it? Startin’ slow... 
and then hundreds of miles an hour .. . ’'m goin’ 
backwards ! ... And there’s a wind in my ears, 
terrible blowin’ wind. . . . Everything’s goin’ past 
me, like the telegraph poles. . . . All the things I've 
ever seen... faster and faster . . . backwards— 
back to the day I was born. (Shrieking) I can see it: 
coming ... the day I was born! .. .” 


Poor Dan! Notachance from the beginning! What: 
does the head in the hatbox matter for the moment ? 
It seems a tremendous pity that so forlorna creature should’ 
be blotted out from life when an irregular physiologicall 
something in his make-up is almost wholly to blame. 

And so the grave, portentous voice of the Lord Chief 
Justice continues in the background, “ This case has 
from beginning to end exhibited no feature calling 
for sympathy . . .”. No sympathy indeed ! The hard- 
bitten mouthpiece of reaction ! Or—uneasy thought— 
it may be that the Lord Chief Justice himself is the victim 
of biological necessity : That he, too, constitutionally, 
cannot help what he is doing. That his environment has 
made him the thing he is! That he again is at the mercy 
of a certain secretion. And then—as the Americans 
would say—so what ? 

Love From a Stranger follows much the same course as 
Night Must Fall. Equally, the suspense action consists of 
waiting for the murder to be committed. The distracted 
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heroine in this case is a young woman who has married 
without any real knowledge of his past history, the 
biological brother of Dan, and, like Emlyn Williams’s 
hero, the Stranger has a record of murder behind him. 
He is equally skilful in disarming suspicion, and it is not 
until the last grave hour of danger that the young woman 
discovers the peril into which she has been carried. By 
a psychological subterfuge—the pretence of having ad- 
ministered poisoned coffee—she overwhelms her would- 
be murderer, and finally makes her escape. 

No useful purpose would be served in enlarging upon 
Love From a Stranger. It is only necessary to point out 
that the Stranger, too, has pitiful noises in his head, 
invokes, like Dan, our psychological sympathy, and is 
another example of the bad man divested of evil. How 
long such plays may be calculated to retain their popularity 
is more than any one can say. So long as this order of 
psychological inquiry obtains, one supposes ; for nothing 
is more certain than that a general reversion to the freedom 
of moral judgment in human affairs will cast the tribes 
of Dan and the Stranger into an obscurity from which 
they will find it extremely difficult to return. 

Meanwhile Murder for Amusement remains a very 
popular item in contemporary Drama. It walks so closely 
to Comedy that it may be termed a modem version of 
Tragedy without tears, and it serves, although I have left 
this somewhat unwelcome revelation to the very end, 
the same sort of morbid curiosity that drew the London 
citizens in thousands to see a few unfortunate malefactors 
dance in the air at Tyburn. 
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Drama reaches into time immemorial. The most primi- 
tive of tribes employed dramatic action in dancing and 
music, and in worship of their particular deities. In 
language of symbol and pantomime the tribesmen en- 
deavoured to express the association of the inner with the 
outer reality. He put on a hideous mask, sometimes that 
of an extremely perverted human, sometimes that of a 
hideous animal. There was magic in the mask, and by 
its means the dancer became identified with the rude idea 
of worship that glimmered in his mind. Perhaps, too, 
this was his conception of the Godhead, for all men tend 
to make God in their own image. In our own day these 
primitive forms are still perpetuated by the negroes of 
the Congo, the Bushmen of Australia, the Indians of 
Arizona and New Mexico, and the Eskimos of Alaska 
and British Columbia. The echo of the primitive tom- 
tom survives in every ballroom, the patterned evolutions 
of the jungle in the elaborate manipulation of the ballet. 
We are the heirs of an incalculable tradition, and ghostly 
fingers intertwine in the most sophisticated of comedies. 

It is, however, no part of our present purpose to trace 
the gradual development of Drama from its tribal origin 
to the cushioned comfort of the Contemporary Theatre. 
Rather, it is to make inquiry into the historical signifi- 
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cance of what civilized Drama has handed down to us, 
and to conclude assessment in terms of modern values. It 
would be, of course, extremely useful if one possessed 
what is termed a philosophy of history, or some well- 
established conception of purpose, or lack of purpose, in 
human development. Jt may be that we are unable to 
trace, as Mr. H. A. L. Fisher decides in his History of 
Europe, any substantial pattern at all through the action 
and interaction of men in society. It may be that we are 
firmly devoted to what is known as Dialectical Material- 
ism, in which case the chapter on Propaganda somewhat 
later will be of especial interest, and have already decided 
that with clash of thesis and antithesis, of mutually 
opposing forces, of conditions that bear inevitably the 
seed of their own destruction, there is purpose enow. In 
a wider sense most people manage to scramble through 
life without any philosophy of history at all ; but for the 
purpose of this inquiry, some little effort at focus will be 
inevitable. 

To most playgoers the play regarded as history (and by 
that I do not mean some twentieth-century conception 
of history, like The Private Life of Henry the Eighth, or 
Richard of Bordeaux, or Clive of India, but The Trojan 
Women, Ralph Roister-Doister, and the Inspector General— 
plays contemporaneous with the age in which they were 
written, and outside all living memory), the play read 
as history, I say, appeals at the outset as an assembly of 
glittering spectacle. It is like an excursion into a foreign 
country, where everything becomes engaging—clothes, 
speech, habits of deportment. We take it all in. First 
with the eye, and then the ear, and latterly—much 
latterly—with the understanding. 


The first reaction to this kind of “ historical ”’ play i is 
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to read into the text that experience most nearly ap- 
proximating with our own. It is a mirror in which we 
learn to recognize our social, political, and artistic 
enthusiasms. D.H. Lawrence declared that he discovered 
in Hamlet the abrogation of the Divine Right unavailingly 
challenged by Charles the First in the seventeenth century. 
‘ The King, the Emperor, is killed in the soul of man, the 
old order of life is over, the old tree is dead at the root. 
So said Shakespeare.” } But it is a conclusion that I, for 
one, find myself unable to accept. Hamlet was written 
when the magic of Elizabeth’s sovereignty still occupied 
the minds of her people, not excluding Shakespeare ; 
and that even the most illustrious of English poets and 
dramatists should be capable of anticipating in Hamlet 
the action of a couple of generations later, is a straining 
of evidence to the uttermost. Shakespeare was only 
mortal. It is Lawrence reading his own historical know- 
ledge into Shakespeare’s work. 

This is the demon informing, invigorating, and possibly 
leading on to destruction, every serious historical student. 
By enthusiastic manipulation of material it is possible to 
write almost any kind of history, from Marxist History to 
Roman Catholic History ; History elevating the British 
Empire ; History diminishing its achievement ; History 
significant in the personal sense ; History insignificant i in 
the personal sense ; History in which an Economical 
necessity prevails; History in which the Economic 
necessity becomes negligible. The experiment becomes 
all so fatally easy that again I utter a word of caution in 
approaching the subject of Drama as History. 

We may indeed be the first to fall. 


1 Twilight in Italy. D.H. Lawrence. 
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Even at this distance of time one draws in an amazed 
breath of wonder at the Greek achievement. Art, 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Medicine, would have been 
somehow different if Ancient Greece had never existed. 
The spiritual effort put forward by this numerically 
insignificant people, is equalled only by another equally 
insignificant nation, the Jews. As between the Jews and 
the Greeks, however, there is no comparison where the 
broader and the more civilizing elements are taken into 
account. There is a youthful simplicity, beauty, and 
virility in all the evidences that we have of Grecian life ; 
and while the content of the Jewish contribution is more 
an appeal to the heart as the seat of the emotions than to 
the head, there are times when at its highest, the Grecian 
contribution captures both. I would not care to carry 
the resemblance further, for the ancient Jewish literature 
has been the most powerful in the world ; but the Grecian 
contribution appeals most certainly to what may be 
termed the modern mind. Its plane of movement is 
intellectual. It acknowledges logic, and while there is 
nothing more deadly than the logical mind at work upon 
a false premise, it isa method with which we are perfectly 
familiar. By every evidence then, we ought, as heritors 
of this tremendous culture, to turn with serene rapture 
to the body of Drama that the Greek writers had to bring. 
I repeat that we ought. The simple and regrettable 
observation is—that we don’t. Nor, if the evidence at 
hand is to be taken into account, are we ever likely to. 
The Greek Drama will remain the exclusive enthusiasm 
of the scholar, the specialist, and the dilettante. 

For centuries the work of Aristophanes, Euripedes, 
and A®schylus has been elevated as among the highest 
examples of dramatic art. Reading the beautiful trans- 
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lations of Gilbert Murray we have been tempted to con- 
cur in the Greek enthusiasm : The Trojan Women, with its 
deeply sounding note of pity for the victims of massacre, 
The Frogs, with its interpretation of esthetic values, 
CEdipus with all its “ complex ”’ psychological probings. 
These, and other plays, touch at some point or another 
the requirements of modern society. The problems of 
warfare, sex, and literary criticism have not been alto- 
gether outmoded; and yet, beyond the experimental 
performances of college dramatic societies (when a con- 
sideration of Greek Drama is included in the curriculum) 
the production of Greek plays is practically at a standstill. 
The Grecian beauty, the Grecian gravity of diction, the 
Grecian dignity of movement, the profound nature of 
the philosophy involved, are ata discount. Why: Take 
one of the plays already mentioned, The Trojan Women, 
a story straightforward in its graphic action. 

In the summer and winter of 416 B.c. the Athenians 
laid siege to, and captured, the little island called Melos, 
massacred all its adult males, and carried into slavery its 
women and children. The island had no military signifi- 
cance. Its inhabitants were simple fishers and farmers ; 
but the atrocity seized the imagination of the more 
sensitive of the Greek thinkers, and was displayed by 
them as an example of the unprincipled nature of the 
Athenian war party in action. A naked issue emerged. 
The moral right of some men to subdue, by organized 
murder, certain others to their will. The criminal action 
in Melos ought not to remain unchallenged. 

Nor was it. For six months Euripides had brooded 
over this iniquity, and fmally produced what was re- 
garded as his greatest masterpiece, a play of strange 
prophecy concerning the Melos massacre. It was called 
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The Trojan Women, and relates ostensibly the proudest of 
all Greek legendary achievements, the taking of Troy by 
Agamemnon. But the story at the dramatist’s hands takes 
a peculiar twist. The glory of conquest is a thing eclipsed 
—it is the shame and blindness of rotting corpses and 
empty shrines, and sanctuaries running with blood, that 
finds the greatest expression. 

Euripides follows the regular Homeric story, in which 
Athena, the daughter of Zeus (and tutelary goddess of 
Athens), has been the great enemy of Troy. Her ven- 
geance falls upon the doomed city, and the play opens 
with a vista of shattered walls and temporary huts upon 
a site which once contained a thriving population. In 
the midst of this desolation is an old woman, Hecuba, 
lately Queen of Troy, who with other women has been 
set aside, a captive to the bow and spear of the conqueror. 
She starts up from her solitary brooding, and her agony 
finds voice : 


‘*O mothers of the Brazen Spear, 
And maidens, maidens, ens of shame, 
Troy is a smoke, a dying flame ; 
Together we will weep for her. . . .’ 


At her cry the women draw together and discuss thcir 
fate. Cassandra, the virgin priestess, they learn, is to be 
Agamemnon’s mistress ; but while they stand aghast at 
the news, Cassandra accepts her fate with a holy calm. 
The dead, she feels, including Hector, are happier in 
Troy ; and ina flash of revelation she sees the conqueror 
Agamemnon murdered in his turn, and herself outcast 
and naked. She goes out to her fate. 

The middle of the play deals with the destiny of 
Hector’s son, the boy Astyanax. He is young now, the 
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enemy conceive, but he will grow up and remain a source 
of potential danger, a rallying-point for the scattered 
Trojan people. Better far to destroy him, and so a herald 
is ordered to fling the child from the battlements. The 
herald approaches Andromache, the child’s mother, and 
Hecuba, who are talking together, the child playing near 
at hand. Andromache at the moment is turning over 
her own tragic problem, for she has been allotted as a 
slave to Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, and is wondering what 
best she may do—resist desperately to the end, or ac- 
quiesce in a miserable situation. Hecuba it is who favours 
the latter course : 


66 


| . Honour thou 
The new lord that is set above thee now, 
And make of thine own gentle piety 
A prize to lure his heart. So shalt thou be 
A strength to them that love us, and—God knows, 
It may pales this babe among his foes. . . .” 


As they speak, the shadow of the murderer falls across 
them. In the face of the two women he is dumb for a 
moment, but the message must be spoken and the deed 
accomplished. Andromache hears the death sentence of 
her boy, and there is a heart-rending scene of farewell : 


. Beloved : can it be 
All nothing, that this eA cradled thee 
And fostered ; all the weary nights where through 
I watched upon thy weakness, till I grew 
Wasted ath watching ? Kiss me. This one time ; 
Not ever again... 


The child is taken, and its body returned to Hecuba for 

the final funeral rites. The old woman appeals to the 

gods, who answer nothing, and to the dead, who are 
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equally unresponsive. There is no help — anywhere. 
Only silence and death : 
O vain is man, 


Who glorieth in his jo and hath no fears : 
While to and fro the chances of the years 
Dance like an idiot in the wind! .. . 


x3 


What is left of Troy goes up in flames, and the women 
watch together until the great tower falls. The old life 
is over. A trumpet calls; and in the darkness the women 
start out for their ships and the slavery that awaits them. 

The play represents the inner significance of conquest, 
the heartbreak beneath the trumpet flourish and the 
flapping of banners, the spiritual degradation of the 
victors and the agony and fortitude of their victims. It 
is a condemnation of warfare at any time and in any 
place—the product of a unique genius and of a noble 
mind. In a literary sense its quality may be best under- 
stood by a simple comparison. After reading Euripides’s 
Trojan Women, turn immediately afterwards to Christo- 
pher Marlowe's Massacre at Paris. Both plays were 
prompted by an act of barbarous slaughter, the first the 
massacre of the unfortunate Melesians, the second that of 
the Huguenots on the Eve of St. Bartholomew in 1572. 
But beside the elder writer, the work of Marlowe falls 
into faded insignificance, a thing of shreds and patches, 
a forcible-feeble convention at best. 

Yet when all is said in favour of Greek Drama, there 
exist certain barriers to its recognition, and these 
objections have been maintained not by a company of 
morons to whom any idea of culture is abhorrent, but 
by those who claim a certain validity for their position. 

In the first place, Greek Drama lacks what we should 
now term “ pace.’ Greek speeches are heavily em- 
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broidered with allusion, and the kind of slow movement 
dialogue burlesqued by Stephen Leacock in Footlight 
Fancies : 


(A Herald enters and addresses the King.) 

Herald. Terrible are the tidings. 

King. What are they ? 

Herald. Something awful. 

King. Tell me what they are. 

Herald. How can I ? 

King. Go at it (or perhaps go to it). 

Herald. Dark indeed is the news, and terrible is the 
certainty. 

King. What is it ? 

Herald. How can I say it? It is dark. 

King. What is the dark stuff that you are giving to me ? 
Does it perhaps concern my consort, the fair-fingered 
Apologee ? 

Herald. It does. 

King. How much ? 

Herald. Very much. 

King. Tell me then the whole extent of the matter, 
concealing nothing. 

Herald. 1 will. 

King. Do. 

Herald. With my lips I will say it. 

King. Doso.... 


And so it goes on, more or less tolerable, perhaps even 
exciting, under an Attic sun, but a cruel thing in an 
English atmosphere. 

Then again, the mythological deities looming so 
portentously in the mind of the average Greek spectator 
mean nothing at all to a modern audience. They are 
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without significance. For good or ill we are bound 
up with Christendom, its symbols and its authority. 
Only by a complete act of faith could we place ourselves 
in the position of the Greek worshipper ; an attitude of 
adoption so thoroughly unlikely that for the overwhelm- 
ing majority Zeus must ever remain a curiosity of history, 
nor can any of his sons and daughters ever be more than 
superficial to our minds. 

The peculiar nature of Greek society is another obstacle. 
Women were then regarded as subject creatures, sub- 
sidiary in a relation repugnant to the modern mind. In 
the modern play it is the women that steal the limelight. 
In the Greek play they are individuals to whom “ things 
happen.” In the modern play (and, after all, it was 
Christianity that gave women their break !) they pro- 
ceed more dynamically. Too often it is the men to whom 
‘“ things happen !” 

But much more important than the foregoing con- 
siderations, is the difference between the ancient Greek 
consciousness and our own. In reading, or in observing 
Greek Drama, we are sensible of something fundamentally 
delimiting, static and not dynamic, restrictive rather than 
expansive. : 

The explanation is not very far to seek. In the Greek 
play there are no “ characters,” no “ personalities ” in 
the modern sense, only types—the stilted and masked 
performer. What happens to one, CEdipus or Antigone, 
Hecuba or Clytemnestra, might happen to all. The 
classical fate or “‘ destiny ” holds them in thrall, and no 
individual effort can ever save them. They bow to an 
external necessity. It has been argued that the technique 
of acting, the masks and the stilts, and the other appur- 
tenances of the Greek performer, dictated this quality of 
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treatment ; but surely such assumption is merely to 
place the cart before the horse. It was the Greek spirit 
that created the technique, and the Greek spirit was best 
expressed in the type and not in the individual. In a 
word, the member of our Western or contemporary 
civilization is a creature of will, living in the belief that 
he can challenge destiny and renovate the universe by his 
own individual effort. (Another heritage of Christianity!) 
While Aristotle assigned to his deity the single function 
of contemplation, the Westerner assigns to his the dy- 
namic questing that has sent the Christian missionary into 
every corner of the earth. For good or ill, we are now 
interested in “ character” drama, in situations that are 
generated by the impact of character upon environment : 
Othello, Don Quixote, Hedder Gabler, and Abraham 
Lincoln being characters of this quality. Classical figures 
are merely rdles—the old man, the slayer, the lover, the 
monarch—with ponderous diction and bodies moving 
heavily upon stilts. For the Greeks the mask, for the 
Moderns the human face itself, with its rapid interplay 
of emotion, the soul within of paramount importance, 
and not the externally imposed necessity. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
DRAMA AS HISTORY—THE MEDIAVAL MYSTERY 


Mep1a&vAL Drama sprang, like that of the Greeks, from 
religion. It was distinctly a child of the Church, wayward 
enough on occasion, but at last growing up and leaving 
the parental roof behind. The religion of the Middle 
Ages was much that Gilbert Keith Chesterton and Hilaire 
Belloc were later to claim for it, a repository not merely 
of enlightenment and devotion, but of a gargantuan 
merriment and laughter. Like its peculiar symbol in 
architecture, the structure was such that the whole gamut 
of human emotions could be conveniently displayed 
within its framework. Alongside the austere contempla- 
tion of the saint and ascetic appears the rosy lewdness of 
the village tippler. The fishwife digs the consequential 
ribs of kings. The village idiot, too, is not forgotten, for 
the Church’s wings are broad and enduring, and beneath 
their hospitable shelter there is room for almost every 
kind of human demonstration. 

Liturgical Drama came first ; but slowly the Miracle 
Plays and Mysteries began to take a form of their own, 
and in the hands of the old English Town Guilds grew 
into full proportion. Set theatres there were none ; the 
plays took the form of a pageant on wheels, trundled 
from one quarter of the town to another. Effects were 


crudely spectacular, and bearing as they did mostly upon 
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some Scriptural theme, were easily apprehended by the 
audience. The Mouth of Hell, Old Noah’s Ark, the Hill 
of Golgotha, and the Gates of Paradise were all immensely 
popular. The frescoes in the parish church had come to 
life, and had gained, and lost, a certain something in the 
process. 

The plays thus crudely assembled were the creation of 
the common people, and with them we find ourselves, 
as with Chaucer, a distinct step nearer to the modern 
mind. Often the theological theme served only as a 
background for an exuberant display of peasant humour, 
the Wakefield Second Nativity Play being one of the most 
notable examples. It isa shepherds’ play, a native pastoral 
of a certain Mak and his companions. The shepherds 
are chatting together when Mak enters, and after they 
have settled themselves in sleep, the rascal steals a lamb, 
which he carries home to his canny wife, Gill. With her 
he discusses the theft and its possibilities. “‘ By thy naked 
neck thou arc like for to hang !” says she ; but he makes 
a contemptuous gesture. “ This is easier than labouring 
all ‘day long,” he observes. “ Still, it would be a bad 
thing to hang for it,” she persists, womanlike. “I have 
escaped before, wife,” he says. “‘ And a pot can go just 
once too often to the water, says she. To allay suspicion 
he decides to return to his companions. 

At length the shepherds discovered their loss, and 
decided to follow Mak home. But Gill’s ingenuity is 
equal to the occasion. She pops the sheep in the cradle, 
hoping in that way to carry off the imposture. The 
shepherds are on the point of departing when one pro- 
claims a desire to look at the child. “ Nay, go away, he 
sleeps,’ says Mak. “Let me give him just one kiss,’ 


pleads the shepherd. “Lift up the shawl.” ‘What the 
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devil is this ?’’ ‘“‘ He has a long nose!” “ A strange child 
withal, and remarkably like a sheep !’’ Even at this 
stage Gill’s inventive mind does not forsake her. “ The 
child is a changeling,” she cries. “I saw it myself when 
the clock struck twelve !”’! But the imposture is now 
over. The shepherds leap upon Mak and toss him for his 
sins. 

It is here, as a comparative afterthought, intrudes the 
element of “ mystery,” for the shepherds are summoned 
by an angel to pay homage to the a and together 
in a stable at Bethlehem they look upon the infant Saviour. 
From their habit of speech, etc., they might just as well 
be looking upon some roughly improvised cradle upon 


the borders of Wakefield : 


“Lo, he laughs, my sweeting, 
A welcome mecting ! 
I have given my greeting, 
Have a bob of cherries :” 


And so the play draws to a close. 

It would be useless to pretend that the Mystery Play 
stands any chance of resuscitation. The engaging naiveté 
of the fifteenth century can never return. If we attempt 
it we become incredibly self-conscious, and defeat our 
own object. The modern Englishman is not so consti- 
tuted, and one must look abroad to find the type. It may, 
I think, be found in large quantities in Russia (I am speak- 
ing now of an attitude of mind and not of Christian 
worship), and in a still more Western sense, in America. 
It belongs to the youth ofa country, displayed as certainly 
by the old men of the generation as by the youngsters creep- 
ing up to their shoulders. Time and again in watching 


1 Paraphrased into colloquial English. 
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American cinema films, English audiences are mystified 
by a certain ingenuous trend of conversation in the 
intelligent American adult. It is an almost indefinable 
attitude, but evident enough to be noticed. We feel that 
these white-haired wiseacres are not so very far removed 
from children after all. Nor are they. When the roots 
of their society have been tended and watered for another 
three hundred years, then we may anticipate something 
rather different in the conditioning of the American 
character. 
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CHAPTER IX 
DRAMA AS HISTORY—-A LA MODE 


IN contradistinction to the play that springs from a 
contemporary setting— manners’ at the moment, but 
history to succeeding generations—is the exercise in 
reconstruction of which the Shakespeare—-Holinshed 
combination is perhaps the best example. Working 
with certain accepted material, it consists of building up, 
in scene-sequence, a picture of the world that has been, 
for the enlightenment and entertainment of the world 
that is. A bridge is built over which the contemporary 
generation is conducted, in order that it may peer and 
marvel for an hour or two before relaxing once again 
into the familiar surroundings. Sometimes this order of 
historical play may become a resounding success—as 
witness Henry Irving in Becket, and John Gielgud in 
Richard of Bordeaux. More often than not, the play comes 
down with a tremendous flop, for no very conceivable 
reason at all. The “stars” have been hand picked, 
the settings sumptuous, the period exciting. But the 
playgoing public simply will not have it. ‘What is the 
explanation? Are there certain periods in history that 
become indigestible as time goes on? Does the fault 
lie with the playwright, the actor, or the public? Do 
certain historical subjects tend to become popular in 
cycles 2 
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These are difficult questions to answer, but an attempt 
will now be made to do so. 

It will be remembered that in the torrid summer of 
1933 people continued to flock in tens of thousands to the 
New Theatre, in St. Martin’s Lane, to look upon and 
listen to the devotions and diseresses of a group of highly 
placed fourteenth-century characters. That John Gielgud 
had a great deal to do with the success of Richard of 
Bordeaux, by Gordon Daviot, no sensible person will 
deny ; but there were elements in the play itself that 
deserve to be taken into consideration. There existed at 
that time a combination of circumstances so paralleled 
by the period in which the play is set, that an examination 
of these may be well worth our while. In a word, the 
interests of Richard and his contemporaries became 
identified with those of the audience, so forcibly indeed 
that the play itself, while dealing with an England five 
hundred years in the mists of history, seemed strangely 
contemporary. And Richard (where the Bordeaux 
came from no one could tell without turning up a 
history, so little did the playgoers recognize an English 
monarch !) became a curiously modern character. 

Nineteen-thirty-three was a year of political turmoil ; 
on every hand men looked upon the defeat of democratic 
government, with Hitler winning hand over fist in 
Germany. For years the more ardent “ leftist ’’ members 
of the Labour Party had been talking about the obsolete 
nature of Parliamentary Government, and the sort of 
system that ought to take its place. Conservatives, for 
their part, were by no means satisfied with democratic 
looseness. Events were calling for the “ strong hand ”’ 
in administration, though where the strong hand would 
come from nobody really knew. The struggle between 
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the Humanitarian and the Realist was in full swing. The 
Pacifists were vocal. 

The literature of the time ordained that first of all we 
miust understand ourselves, and then, ourselves in inter- 
action—society. There was still the inability to handle the 
happy ending—a confession not of strength, but of weak- 
ness. In art, sketchiness or impromptu styles were 
prevalent. “If the fool should persevere in his folly he 
would become wise,” said Blake. There was such 
perseverance. Everywhere the pace of life increased. 
Cocktail parties, slicker speech ; speed, speed, speed, and 
stream-lined cars to ensure it. Even stream-lined furniture 
had arrived. All this jumble, political and social, belonged 
to nineteen-thirty-three. 

Miss Daviot looked upon it, and, consciously or 
subconsciously, decided that the focus could, without 
overwhelming difficulty, be adjusted. In the character 
of Richard it seemed that there might be created a figure 
sufficiently akin to the modern consciousness, with its 
social and political complexities, to make a universal 
appeal. Asa boy Richard had displayed a conveniently 
democratic sympathy (the Smithfield rebels, remember !) ; 
he was sufficiently temperamental, at times tossing his 
hood and boots out of the window, and “ behaving in 
every respect like a maniac! (highly strung, my dear!) ”’; 
he was in love with his wife and poetry (pretty safe that) ; 
he spent prodigally on almost everything but armaments 
(bull’s-eye with the humanitarians !) ; and could display 
a firmness of resolution impinging on the despot (bull’s- 
eye with the Conservative realist !). Finally he lost his 
hold upon the country (the Philistines are upon us !), and 

1 In the play Miss Daviot reduced this to the banging of cushions 


and the jabbing of knives into tables ! 
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died mysteriously in a northern castle (no happy ending, 
please !), with an artistically rounded life. 

With such heaven-sent material Miss Daviot proceeded. 
The telescope was adjusted, and the trick was done. 
Medizval speech went by the board. “ My grandfather 
was distressingly prolific,” says Richard, who apparently 
had been to Cambridge with Mr. Lytton Strachey. 
Modern hygiene supervened. “ How they (the poor) 
smelt, Anne!” observes Richard, conveniently for- 
getting that the Queen and himself, and all the members 
of his entourage would count themselves extremely 
cleanly in bathing only once a month. “ But if you once 
began not to like me——” Shades of Mayfair ! It is 
only Richard, however, engaged in amorous conversa- 
tion with his spouse ! 





Richard. “ War, war, war! It is all they ever think 
of.” | (Murmur of the impending Peace Ballot.) 
De Vere. “ Analyse our noble desire for peace and it 
becomes strangely like a rather low desire for a quiet 
life.” (The Pacifist malaise.) 
Derby (describing the jousting). “ He was going at a devil 
of a pace, but in a second or two I made up my mind. I 
marked a spot about two inches, or perhaps three inches— 
yes, three inches—to the right of the middle line . . . I 
let him have it. He lifted out of that saddle like a bird. I 
wish you had seen it. . . .” 
(At any time, in any golf clubhouse.) 
De La Pole. “* The man in the street will believe any- 
thing.” (The propaganda touch.) 
Richard. ““ The Constitution says the King is Law. It 


1 A stop-watch for Henry ! 
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is for him to see that it is not made a plaything by princes 
drunk with power and Commons rotten with bribery.” 
(Always said it was a talking shop !) 
Maudelyn. “1 came to light the candles, sir.”’ 
Richard. “1 didn’t give orders for .the candles to be 
lighted, did I 2 Leave them alone.” 
Maudelyn. “ It.is the usual time, sir.” 
(The weather is becoming somewhat inclement, sir !) 
Anne (apropos of de Vere’s collapse at Radcot Bridge). 
“His imagination betrayed him. . . . It is difficult to 
understand just why the world has fallen on the top of 
us like this, isn’t it? ’’ (Repeated ad nauseam 1918-33.) 


It is no part of my intention to suggest that Richard of 
Bordeaux is not an interesting, or even an impressive play. 
(I saw it in the frizzling summer of 33 and greatly enjoyed 
it.) All that Iam concerned with here is to indicate that 
the modern “ Historical” Play, to be successful, must 
introduce a compound of modern manners, modern 
habits of speech and thought, and some element of a 
contemporary crisis. The heroine can be calculated, 
whatever the period, to display a pair of eyebrows plucked 
delicately a la mode; the men—if periwigs are not in 
question—to be cleanly barbered after the fashion, not of 
that time, but ours. The lighting will be such as only an 
electrically conditioned mind can comprehend ;!_ the 
dresses will display a tint and texture that only a modern 
synthesis can show. 

In a word, the more actually historical a play becomes, 


1 Consider a medizval night lit only by candles, and very few 
at that; and try to imagine the substantial thing that darkness in 
the Middle Ages could become—a peopled haunt wherein all things, 
usually those of terror, became possible. 
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the less likely are we to appreciate it. The modern 
“ Historical” Play, then, is a compromise between the 
world that is past and the world that is present, and 
contains much more of Marconi and the Corner House 
than the modern playgoer is wont to imagine. 
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CHAPTER X 
DRAMA AS PROPAGANDA—THE BUREAUCRAT EXPOSED 


DraMa as propaganda—or the Drama of Ideas as some 
would prefer to call it—exercises for the modern mind an 
intense fascination, beginning with the assumption that 
no artistic effort, however objective, but reflects con- 
sciously or unconsciously the personal attitude of the 
author, his social and political enthusiasms, his economical 
ardour and belief. It is a canon of Marxist dogma that 
there is no such thing existing as absolutely uninfluenced 
or impartial opinion (a position more readily conceded 
in their case, since the Marxist in authority has the con- 
venient habit of clapping his opponents in jail !). But, 
generally speaking, the assumption is true. We tend to 
look upon life in terms of our bank balance, or of our 
ultimate chances of promotion, or of the particular size 
of our family, or a thousand and one considerations that 
bind us to society. The dramatist isno exception. There 
is nothing absolute in dramatic creation. However pain- 
fully an artist may strive towards that crystal clarity 
through which experience in its fulness may be directed, 
he is always conscious of a certain dissipation. Even 
Tchehov could not successfully disguise his reformist 
tendency, or Katherine Mansfield her kinship with the 
Left. How often has it been suggested that Shakespeare 
himself—that repository of poetic truth !—took advantage 
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to introduce into his plays the men and women for whom 
he had an affection, or against whom he preserved a 
decided animosity? Falstaff on the one hand; Mr. 
Justice Shallow on the other ? 

These figures relate, of course, to a Theatre less intel- 
lectually influenced than our own. With the eighteenth 
century elevation of Reason, and the nineteenth century 
development of Political Liberty, ideas gua ideas began 
to find a much more general expression. It was in the 
Theatre that autocracy and reaction were opposed when 
many another avenue had failed. Truths not to be 
whispered in the daytime were declaimed regularly from 
behind the wavering gas jet footlights. The short, sharp, 
stabbing cries of revolution broke across the auditorium of 
the Théatre Frangais on the production of Victor Hugo’s 
Hernani (1830). More pervasively, Nicolai Gogol’s 
Inspector General (1836) began to stir the Russia of the 
same decade. 

With the passage of a hundred years, Gogol’s master- 
piece is still worthy of very serious attention. Hugo's 
Hernani is no more than in the Carmen class; but the 
Inspector General remains a scathing commentary upon 
the bureaucrats of every age and time. To the student 
who is almost wholly interested in the mechanics of 
playwriting (“‘ Those damned entrances and exits !”’ as 
Sinclair Lewis once termed it) the Inspector General will 
seem to offer very little. It is a loosely strung series of 
episodes all based upon the simple story of the deception 
of the Governor and the bureaucratic body of a Russian 
provincial town by a raffish young copying clerk from 
St. Petersburg posing as the Czar’s Inspector General of 
Administration. How the deception grew, and how, 
finally, the clerk having squeezed the orange until the 
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pips were squeaking, departs in haste, leaving the mor- 
tified officials to confront the real Inspector General, 
makes the basis of a very diverting comedy. The situa- 
tions are simply conceived ; but they fulfil the prime 
condition of all theatre—they are bursting with life and 
activity. The values are sound, and the humour, though 
broad, has a universal quality. 

At the outset the local luminary, the Governor, gathers 
about him the minor members of his constellation. “I 
have called you together, gentlemen,’ he announces, 
“to receive a very unpleasant piece of news : there’s an 
Inspector General coming!” The Charity Commis- 
sioner, the Director of Schools, the Judge, the Police 
Superintendent, the Doctor, together with the police 
officers are stuck dumb with consternation—particularly 
when they learn that the official in question is travelling 
incog.,and may tum up at any moment. “ Why should 
we have an inspector?”’ sighs the School Director 
petulantly. “It’s fate,” answers the Governor lugubri- 
ously. “ They've pried into the other towns, but now 
our turn has come.” 

He proceeds then to utter warning : the hospital must 
be brightened up immediately, the court-house buildings 
cleared of the geese that the attendants have been breeding 
within its boundary. He utters dark remonstrances 
against the taking of bribes, and upon the conduct of 
teachers. One thing every member of the administration 
will be compelled to remember—the Inspector General 
will descend like a thief'in the night and everything must 
be made ready : “ The old fence, near the bootmaker’s 
must be pulled down at once and scattered about, and a 
post stuck up like a wisp of straw, so as to look like 


building operations. The more litter there is the more 
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it will display the Governor’s zeal and activity. . . . If 
he asks why the Hospital Chapel has not been built, for 
which the money was voted five years ago, they must 
mind and say that it began to be built, but got burnt down. 
Why, I drew up a report about it. But some idiot is 
sure to forget, and let out that the building was never 
even begun... .” 

The Governor’s wife and daughter, too, hear of the 
visit, and are in their turn, though from a different 
angle, tremendously excited. 

Meanwhile a young man named Khlestakév has taken 
lodgings at the inn. He is a customer strangely aloof, has 
paid nothing for a fortnight, and by his general conduct 
would appear to be something like the man. Khlestakdév 
who, with his servant Osip, is without a kopeck and has 
been cut off from further supplies by the landlord, re- 
ceives a visit from the Governor, and is greeted as the 
anticipated Inspector. 

For the moment the traveller is dumbfounded ; but the 
Governor, mistaking Khlestakév’s confusion for hauteur, 
and stammering out that he is quite willing to lend his 
Excellency any money of which he may be in im- 
mediate need, the new-comer regains equanimity, and 
the grand imposture begins. Thereafter, crescendo, we 
are treated to the spectacle of an official gang, led by the 
Governor himself, doing its utmost to abase itself before 
the presumed official—lending money, organizing enter- 
tainment, and directing with nervous solicitude the 
visitor around the civic institutions. The Governor’s 
daughter, at the instigation of her mother, arranges a 
matrimonial snare, while at every end and turn the 
Governor himself displays his industry and virtue: “I 


have not dealt a card in my life; I don’t even know 
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how cards are played. I can’t bear to look at ’em—if 
ever I happen to see a king of diamonds or such like, 
I’m so overcome with disgust that I just have to spit to 
relieve myself !” 

Khlestakév, in the centre of this brilliant company, 
opens like a flower in the sun. He boasts his acquaintance 
with high army officers, with Pushkin, with foreign 
embassies, and with the Imperial Court. The Governor’s 
daughter discovers him to be a very attractive young 
man. One by one the minor officials appear with 
propitiatory bribes ; the Judge first, then the Postmaster, 
followed by the Director of Schools, and others, The 
various officials denounce each other to Khlestakév, 
revealing peculation, imposture, and maladministration 
on a tremendous scale. The merchants expose the ofh- 
cials; and the commonalty in general forms a deputa- 
tion pleading for some sort of justice against the Governor. 
We find ourselves peering into a thoroughly corrupt 
society. 

The impostor moves from strength to strength. He 
makes love not merely to the Governor’s daughter, but 
to the Governor’s wife. He secures the Governor’s assent 
to marriage, but it is only a prelude to flight. He has had 
his fill of notoriety. His pockets bulging with his ill- 
gotten gains, he fecls that it is time to be moving, so off 
he swings in his troika, while the Governor relaxes, 
overwhelmed by the honour that the Inspector General 
has brought upon the family. 

It is the Postmaster who pricks the bubble. Somewhat 
earlier he has been instructed to check up on all corres- 
pondence relating to the Governor, and enters producing 
a letter that Khlestakév has just dispatched for Petersburg. 


This letter is read aloud. For the first time in the whole 
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episode the officials learn the impostor’s true impressions— 
the Governor is as stupid as a mule, the Postmaster is a 
rascal who drinks like a fish, the Charity Commissioner 
is a pig in a skullcap, andso on. They begin to exchange 
experiences, and slowly realize how thoroughly they 
have been duped. In the full tide of revelation a gen- 
darme enters with the information that the real Inspector 
General has arrived, and requests their immediate presence 
at the inn ! An unforgettable climax. 

The Inspector General became, in spite of much official 
frowning, a prime favourite on the Russian stage. The 
Czar Nicholas saw it and enjoyed it. For one thing, not 
the slightest criticism of majesty had been allowed to 
enter. The Emperor delighted in the roasting of his own 
bureaucrats, and when the Czar smiled the officials were 
compelled to do likewise, albeit somewhat wryly. The 
work was, of course, an implicit condemnation of the 
whole structure of Czardom, for that was Gogol’s 
intention. It was a blow for common sense and equity 
delivered with laughter. 

What the positive results of the Inspector General were 
it is difficult to estimate—by and large, perhaps, the sum 
total of a couple of revolutions. Like the Decembrists, 
he had nothing, it seemed, to set in the place of Czardom ; 
but that, upon investigation, can be conceded only as the 
narrow view. It was safe to calculate that whenever 
Gogol’s Khlestakév began to stretch his legs upon the 
shabby sofa of that provincial inn, and proceed to make 
inquiries concerning the intentions of his unexpected 
visitor, something was beginning to happen to the bureau- 
crats of every generation. 
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CHAPTER XI 
DRAMA AS PROPAGANDA—GENTLEMEN, THE LADIES ! 


As a propagandist Ibsen stands four square. Into the 
actor’s theatre of melodrama and rhetoric he introduced 
the intenser problems of the individual in relation to 
society, and particularly that of the whole duty of 
father, husband, and family, to Women. The Victorian 
domestic fagade had been a very formidable thing—the 
supreme spectacle as Ibsen believed of women in sub- 
jection. But the problem was by no means a new one. 
It had engaged the attention of many noble minds, of 
which Mary Wolstonecraft’s and John Stuart Mill’s are 
sufficiently representative. Ibsen brought to it a certain 
impassioned and frosty fire, that by its calculated onset 
brought all Europe to attention. Humourless and im- 
placable, there was something rather terrifying about 
this Scandinavian adventurer. Realistically, he drove the 
thesis forward until his plays, and through his plays the 
ideas that informed them, became a rallying-point for 
progressive students from Stockholm to San Francisco. 
Among others, he greatly influenced the younger Shaw. 
The Ibsen touch transformed the drama of a generation. 
It is impossible to think of what the European drama of 
the last sixty years would have been without him. 

The society upon which Ibsen first looked was one in 


which the husband was still the “ head of the wife,” to 
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use an Elizabethan saying, as “ the prince is the head of 
the commonwealth,” a situation, it may be added, in 
which the majority of women were quite willing to 
acquiesce. Turn to some old volume of the IIlustrated 
London News or Punch, and consider for a moment the 
order of female feature there portrayed. There is in it 
a definite quality of resignation. Even the more im- 
perious beauties depicted by Du Maurier in Punch, for 
all their imposing presence and dignity, are pathetically 
insipid in character. The point is, that upon the equali- 
tarian basis they had no character at all. They were too 
busy remembering Dr. Gregory’s advice to his daughter, 
“ Be ever cautious in displaying your good sense. If you 
happen to have any learning keep it a profound secret, 
especially from the men, who generally look with a 
jealous and malignant eye upon a woman of great parts 
or cultivated understanding. . . .””. Mr. H. W. Nevin- 
son, who was young in the eighties, has told us that had 
he then suggested a hiking trip, after the fashion of these 
days, to any one of his younger lady friends, he would 
have been looked upon as certifiably insane. Mrs. 
Bloomer, it is true, had been heard in the land, and some- 
where in Cambridge a woman’s college had been estab- 
lished ; but woman’s place upon the whole was accur- 
ately defined. She was to be seen, and even upon 
occasion to be heard ; but the world of political, legal, 
industrial and academic responsibility was a thing denied. 
When she did happen to stray within the hallowed 
territory it was to pull illicit strings, like Florence 
Nightingale with Sydney Herbert, or Lady Randolph 
Churchill with the later Victorian War Office. 

Into this society Henrik Ibsen tossed a bombshell, or 


rather caused a door to be slammed, that rattled all the 
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ornaments on the European mantelpiece. The fierce and 
bushy-whiskered prophet out of Norway produced, in 
1869, The Doll’s House, as one emphatic counterblast to 
the society that he held so much in abhorrence. Later, 
largely through the enthusiasm of William Archer, 
Ibsen was introduced to English audiences. 

What is the line of action of The Doll's House: The 
male (for, in spite of all that has been said about Ibsen’s 
“realism, the characters are never more than types) is 
one called Torvald Helmer, a model husband, father, and 
citizen. He is the head of a charming home, with three 
darling children, and, at the centre, an affectionate wife, 
Nora. The time is one approaching Christmas, and 
Nora has been buying things—a tree and a number of 
presents. He reproaches her affectionately for her spend- 
ing. His little “ squirrel,” ““spendthrift,” ‘‘featherbrain,”’ 
has been making the money fly! His little “ lark,’’ his 
little “sweet-tooth !”’ It is very easy to visualize the 
archly shaken head of Torvald, and the lovey-dovey 
quality of his conversation. 

Nora, too, is in great good humour, for her husband 
has been promoted to the managership of the bank, and 
very soon their financial troubles will be over. At this 
stage Mrs. Linden enters. She is an old friend of the 
family, a widow, and in order to assist her, Helmer has 
arranged that she shall enter the bank under his control. 
To Mrs. Linden, Nora imparts the news that, years before, 
quite unknown to her husband, she had borrowed money 
in order to save Helmer’s life. (A convalescent cruise at 
a critical moment.) Now, however, the money is almost 
paid back, and she can breathe freely again. 

A certain Mr. Krogstad enters to see Helmer. It 


appears that in order to secure the money Nora had 
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signed her father’s name a day or so after his death. And 
Krogstad, with the knowledge of this well-intentioned 
forgery, attempts blackmail. He demands that she shall, 
through her husband, make secure his (Krogstad’s) posi- 
tion at the bank; and Nora, with the knowledge that her 
husband dislikes the man intensely, promises to do what 
she can. On the return of her husband she advances 
Krogstad’s request. She is immediately informed by her 
husband that Krogstad can receive no consideration : he 
is a forger, a dissimulater, a liar. His dismissal must take 
effect. Impasse. 

With the opening of the second act we find Nora still 
pleading in vain for Krogstad’s reinstatement. In her 
desperation she turns to an old friend, Dr. Rank, for the 
money with which to pay off the blackmailer ; but since 
the doctor takes this opportunity to announce his love 
for her, she withdraws her request in great embarrass- 
ment. 

Krogstad, now dismissed, calls to interview Nora with 
desperate finality. He carries with him a letter directed 
to her husband, revealing her shame, trusting that with 
this threat of exposure she will become amenable to his 
influence. He drops the letter in the box of which Nora’s 
husband retains the key. 

From that point, the opening of Act 3, all her interest 
is concentrated in warding off the fatal moment when 
Helmer will break open the letter. Meanwhile, Krogstad 
and Mrs. Linden meet, discover an affinity, and become 
betrothed. Nora and Torvald return from a ball that 
they have been attending. Now for the letter! Torvald 
opens the letter box, and reads. . . . 

At once he begins to reproach her violently ; but in 


a revulsion of feeling announces, with overwhelming 
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magnanimity, that he has decided to forgive her. She 


has now, he declares, become “ his property in a double 
sense.” He evidently expects that she will fall upon his 
neck with an outburst of womanly tears. Instead of a 
limp and tearful reconciliation, she takes up a completely 
independent attitude, and begins to review the years of 
her servitude : 


‘* When I look back on it now, I seem to have been 
living here like a beggar, from hand to mouth. I 
lived by performing tricks for you, Torvald. But 
you and father have done me a great wrong... . 
Our house has been nothing but a playroom. Here 
I have been your doll-wife, just as at home I used to 
be Papa’s doll-child. And the children in their turn 
have been my dolls... . I must try to educate myself, 
and that is why I am leaving you.” 


At first he stands on what he conceives his authority. 
He will forbid her departure. But again her answer 
confounds him. “‘It is of no use your forbidding me 
anything now. I shall take with me what belongs to 
me.” “ Forsaking husband and children?” he cries, 
‘what do you consider the world will say?’ “Ican 
pay no necd to that,”’ she responds, “I have been living 
here eight years with a strange man. . . 

And so she leaves the house, with an intangible promise 
that by some miracle of change, they may unite once 
more as man and wife. The last of the stage directions 
reads: (From below is heard the reverberation of a heavy 
door closing). 

The door banged, and Nora had taken up the adven- 
cure. 
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Nora’s children were legion. The Women’s Social 
and Political Union rose into influence. The vast 
regiment of women in industry increased. Girl under- 
graduates, innumerable typists, bus conductors, doctors, 
teachers, were accepted without question. When Uni- 
versal Suffrage came, the admission of women to repre- 
sentative bodies was made complete. Within a span of 
thirty years women had entered into a new status and a 
new responsibility. 

There is a point from which, without embarrassment, 
we can look back upon the gains and losses of the move- 
ment in which Ibsen’s Nora played so intensive a part. 
In the main the change has been for good. Only those 
whose memory can be carried even to the latter years of 
the nineteenth century are sensible of the deeper implica- 
tions of that revolution. A greater frankness of speech, 
a greater freedon in dress, a saner and a healthier approach 
to a hundred problems that were taboo in the closing 
days of Queen Victoria—these are a heritage into which 
the younger generation has entered. It was a worthy 
work. 

Henry Arthur Jones declared that the best thing Torvald 
could have done would have been to mix himself a 
whisky and soda, and to cry exultingly, “ Thank God, 
she’s gone!’’ But then none of Henry Arthur Jones’s 
characters would have dreamed of behaving as Nora did. 
They had their little spasms of revolt ; but ultimately 
they always knuckled under to the broader social feeling 
of their day. At the same time, it has always been some- 
thing of a mystery that Nora’s abandonment of her 
children should have been accepted with such little 
seater by the generation of Ibsenite disciples. Again, 

e sudden revolution of Nora from the lovey-dovey 
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helpmeet to the implacably minded deserter is not 
altogether convincing. But it was necessary to the thesis 
around which the play was written. And the thesis was 
for the moment all that mattered. 

The positive advantages of the movement, then, have 
been outlined; but there are still a number of other 
considerations that deserve to be taken into account. 
We can assess from this distance the validity of the 
feminist claim. Two decades have passed during which 
women have been admitted as Members of Parliament, 
and the record of women’s influence in the House is 
lamentably low. Only Lady Astor and Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson have made anything like a name for them- 
sclves, and that a reputation for inquiry and intervention 
rather than for any considered contribution to debate. 
Miss Susan Lawrence and Miss Margaret Bondfield dis- 
played executive capacity ; but what they did is con- 
sidered of such relative unimportance that, once defeated, 
there was no great outcry for their return. The incapacity 
of women in politics has been one of the dominating 
features of the last twenty years. To-day, the woman’s 
vote is far more likely to be irrationally swayed than that 
of the men. So much, indeed, that one may very well 
ask the question, “ Were the downright opponents of 
Ibsenism altogether in the wrong ? ” 

It was freely asserted that when women were given 
the power to make their influence felt in politics, they 
would certainly see to it that none of their children 
would be converted by the militarist into cannon fodder. 
There is no evidence in contemporary society of any 
such protest. (I am speaking now of women in general, 
and not a sprinkling of feminist groupings.) I am re- 
minded of the observation of an accomplished nurse to 
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whom I recently remarked in picking up a newspaper 
that China and Japan were on the point of entering into 
conflict. “Let ’em get on with it,” she answered 
indifferently ; then adding inconsequently, “aren't 
these flowers lovely?” After twenty years of female 
suffrage public affairs are almost exclusively managed by 
men ! 

It would be difficult to assess the reaction of a present- 
day audience to such a play as The Doll’s House. 
Outmoded, would be the first word, and, later, some 
conversation might develop concerning the spiritual 
differences between men and women. After fifty years 
of Ibsenism we are still in process of realizing that the 
fundamental unit of society is man—woman—child, 
and that the State while intervening effectively in the 
spheres of health and education, and other public services, 
can provide no effective substitute for the family unit. 
Those who would still challenge the position are invited 
to follow the course of social change in the Russian 
Revolution, from the first spacious days of “ freedom,” 
when the family idea was derided and treated as a neg- 
ligible element, to those latter days when, having tried 
out the experiment, parental responsibility was discovered 
to be something more than a mere bourgeois prejudice. 
Parents of intelligence, while preserving their own 
individuality, contrive to “ find” themselves in service 
to the children. The trouble arises when the parents, 
having sunk everything that they have into the family 
circle, continue to live on “for the sake of” their 
children. 

On this “ finding” oneself perhaps it would be better 
to have a separate paragraph. The phrase by this time 
has become recognized not only by great numbers of 
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intelligent men and women, but by an enormous 
congregation of fools. “My wife doesn’t understand 
me!” “ My dear, I positively must get out of the 
place !” are cant exclamations by those who haven't the 
moral and spiritual stamina to recognize that happiness, 
or contentment, or self-realization, or what you will, can 
only be found in one place, and that the more consciously 
these objects are pursued the less likelihood there will be 
of any real attainment. Where Nora’s slamming exit is 
concerned, I feel myself in a great measure of sympathy 
with Henry Arthur Jones. “I must try to educate 
myself ’’ becomes rather ineffective as one remembers 
that it would have been much more workmanlike of 
Nora to have started operations upon her (not too) 
tough nut of a husband, and the three darling children 
all waiting ready-made to hand. Self-education, like 
charity, should begin at home. Nora believed in be- 
ginning upon other people’s husbands and other people’s 
children, an attitude at the root of which lies a good deal 
of the international and social confusion with which we 
are troubled to-day. 

Such I believe are pertinent considerations of the 
Ibsenian thesis. One further thought. I have often 
wondered what would have happened if Ibsen had been 
able to laugh ; but that is a question that involves asking 
too much, both of Nature and of Providence. Nothing 
is more certain that he could not have been Ibsen ! 

It is time to pass on to a more directly assembled form 
of propaganda. 
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CHAPTER XII 
DRAMA AS PROPAGANDA—A RUSSIAN WITNESS 


Wuite the Inspector General and The Doll's House may 
be regarded as plays of propaganda by inference, the 
Soviet example will be a case of one hundred per cent. 
direct. It is, in a sense, inevitable that it should be so. 
After the Revolution, Marxist and proletarian in direction, 
the Russian Theatre became a vehicle for the prevailing 
ideas. Programmes old and new were turned to the 
service of the newly created society, even classics that 
might have been rejected as examples of a totally outworn 
theatre were turned into the service of the Communist 
idea. Hamlet was produced in Moscow, not as the tragic 
division of an individual mind, but an episode in a 
dynastic struggle with the glittering crown of Denmark 
for a prize: Moliére appeared, in order that ““ the com- 
plex relationship between the bourgeoisie, the clergy, and 
the aristocracy * might be more fully revealed. The 
“love ” interest would have to make way for deeper and 
more complicated questions.1 “The theatre follows 
with intense interest the growth of the new socialistic 
type of man, with his new mentality, and the new 
questions by which he is stirred.” 2 And a new drama 


1 “* Passions are done with, ’» announced one dramatist. ‘“‘ In future 
there will only be mating.’ 
® The Soviet Theatre. P. A. Markov. 
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sprang up to serve it. Of the body of this “ proletarian 
drama,’ about five thousand plays in all, only very few 
survive. After sixteen years the overwhelming majority 
are dead and forgotten. A few are available in English, 
and in this group one is compelled to include plays that 
are not too obviously propagandist—Squaring the Circle, 
by Katayev, and the Days of the Turbins, by Bulgakov, 
being among the most notable. 

One of the best known of the post-Revolutionary 
propagandist plays is Roar China, by S. Tretiakov, pro- 
duced for the first time in Moscow in 1926, and in 
England by the Manchester Unnamed Society in 1931. 
In Moscow it was the success of the season, “ the leading 
show piece,” says Mr. Huntly Carter, “ to which every 
visitor who devoutly believed in the principle of the New 
Russia went to pay homage.” ! 

Roar China was a Meyerhold production, and_ his 
treatment of the play aroused universal interest. There 
were varied reactions. Mr. Carter was struck by the 
symbolism of the setting ; others were attracted by its 
stark realism. What the spectators saw from the audi- 
torium were the upper works of a British gunboat, with 
a contrivance whereby the muzzles of two heavy guns 
swung slowly upon the audience with, we are informed, 
a quite devastating effect. 

The episode upon which the play was based occurred 
in a little Chinese town over a thousand miles up the 


1 Curiously enough this striking show piece of 1926 finds no 
mention at allin P. A. Markov’s scientific account of the Soviet Theatre. 
Anglo-Russian relations have changed somewhat since that year, and 
the World Revolution is less than ever the accepted official policy of 
the Soviets. That, no doubt, will account for the omission. But why, 
with this so obvious manipulation of evidence, have the audacity to 
term the account “scientific,” or, in the publisher’s phraseology, 
“ precise and definite ”’ ? 
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river Yangtze. Mr. Ashlay, the local representative of 
an American exporting firm, lives in the place, employ- 
ing in the course of this trading venture great numbers 
of Chinese coolies, a starving people compelled to 
scramble for every copper that they earn, and living in 
a community of ramshackle hovels and boats. Ashlay, a 
hard-bitten conquistador, and representing in the play 
the grasping foreign capitalist, drives his labourers to 
the point of desperation. He comes into active conflict 
with them, and when one day his dead body is being 
hauled out of the river, the question arises, by whom has 
he been killed 2 

Instantly the foreign settlement is alive with indigna- 
tion. Their representative in arms, the captain of the 
gunboat Chinon, now anchored off-shore, decides that he 
will take punitive measures against the refractory 
Chinese. His ultimatum to the town administration 
ordains the apprehension of the criminal waterman, 
with death as a penalty, or, failing that, the execution 
of two substitute members of the boatman’s union. 
Failure to observe these provisions will bring a wholesale 
bombardment upon the town. In vain the bewildered 
town administration enters its protest. In vain the coolies 
stand out against the captain’s atrocity. Two of the men 
are executed in revenge for Ashlay’s death. The play, 
with its action first on the Yangtze wharf, and next upon 
the gunboat’s deck, is an ample variation upon this 
theme. Into the story enter a European tourist and his 
wife, a newspaper reporter, a Chinese merchant, a young 
Chinese student, a Cantonese Communist, and a great 
number of other people. 

The Europeans are caricatures, similar in conception to 
the effigies carried around the Soviet towns and cities in 
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the periodical processions. The captain of the Chinon, 
suave and entirely considerate to his racial and economic 
equals, is entirely tyrannical to the natives. The tourist 
is a lump of gaping stupidity, his wife and daughter 
entirely insufferable. The journalist is appropriately 
cynical, and the missionary more than ordinarily obtuse. 
The Chinese characters are, upon the one hand, patient 
and long-suffering, upon the other, heroic. The student 
and the stoker possess a particular quality of heroism. It 
is they who with a certain latent virility discuss a universal 
vengeance upon the whites. To a group of Chinese 
boatmen, still drenched with the habitual subservience 
and superstition, the stoker brings the news of Revolution. 
Not an ineffective mopping and mowing in the rearward 
of the foreign masters ; but the evidence of a completely 
successful revolt. He informs them of Canton, and at the 
same time of the Communist idea : 


Stoker. Poor coolies like yourselves drove out the 
masters. 

First Boatman. Even the English ? 

Stoker. The English, the French, and their own. It 
was difficult. Others came to avenge them. The coolies 
did not give in. They fought. When the new masters 
won they did not look for the guilty : they killed every 
tenth, every fifth man, or simply every person. . . . 

Third Boatman. They fought for themselves? They 
took rich men’s clothes, their food, and their houses ? 

Stoker. No! They starved. They took no clothes. 
They were not fighting for themselves. 

First Boatman. Who were they fighting for, then t 

Stoker. For you. 

First Boatman. For me ? 
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Stoker. Yes, for you. They want the coolies to be 
masters all over the world. .. . 


The captain’s Chinese boy, as a negative protest, hangs 
himself outside his master’s door. When the condemned 
men are hauled to the place of execution, the missionary 
delivers a valedictory address over Ashlay’s grave : 


“ Peace be with your ashes, poor martyr. The hand 
of the evil-doer has cut the thread of your life. Great 
and inevitable is the Lord. It is awful to fall into the 
hands of the living God. He will wipe out the evil- 
doer from the face of the earth. He will destroy the 
murderer and cast him into hell fire. Hearken. The 
trumpet of doom is sounded already. Hearken unto 
it and give God praise. Peace be with you, ye pure 
lamb of the flock of God.” (He blesses them.) 


“Your God belong brute !” screams the wife of the 
first victim. “Your God, cannon; your God, rope!”’ So 
the two men are strangled ; but the voice of the Com- 
munist stoker pierces the confusion, haranguing and 
heartening his fellows. The crowd stirs menacingly. 
In a moment of revelation he appears before the now 
anxious whites in the uniform of the Canton Workers’ 
Militia. The crowd stiffens, their grief and revulsion 
hardening into an emphatic resentment at the presence 
of their oppressors. They move forward menacingly, 
while the whites fall back upon the boats, covering the 
crowd with their rifles. Step by step the interlopers 
are driven to the river’s brink. There is nothing for it 
now but to embark. Meanwhile the Cantonese Com- 
munist has reappeared, and it is he, together with the 
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student, who voices the now overwhelming opposition 
to the capitalist exploiter : 


Stoker (brandishing the gun). I swear by this gun—you 
shall not come back !_ Count your hours. Your end is 
near. China is roaring. 

Student (shouting). Roar over the whole earth! Roar 
China in the ears of all the world ! Roar China the 
story of this crime. (To the river.) Out of our China. 

The Crowd. Out! Out! Out! 


There are striking mob scenes in Roar China. The 
finale is tremendously impressive, and the discussion 
between the boatmen as their doomed colleagues are 
being selected extraordinarily compelling. The whole 
play may be regarded as an impressive picture of 
international exploitation as seen through Communist 
eyes. 

Everything depends upon how the reader is impressed 
by the Communist thesis—or again by the adjustment of 
Soviet policy to international needs. If the Trotskyist 
position is adopted, then the play is absolutely forthright 
in its provisions. The characters of all the protagonists 
will become a good deal more than types, and symbols of 
a white-hot uncompromising warfare. The Cantonese 
militiaman will be the liberator ; the Chinese population 
the raw material from which a new and shining society 
will emerge. The Capitalist exploiters—and the journa- 
lists, and missionaries, and gunboat captains by whom they 
are served—will fall into contemptible proportion. If 
the Stalinist position is adopted, the foregoing considera- 
tions will be somewhat muted to serve the purposes of a 

“* party line,” in which the wisest policy will be to an- 
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tagonize as little as possible the remotely sympathetic 
democracies of Britain, America, and France. 

To the Liberally individualist, not caring very much 
about Bolshevism either way, the picture of the gunboat 
captain will appear a crudish libel upon a generally 
conscientious and intelligent type of the British naval 
officer ; the missionary will be seen to speak as never 
missionary spoke before ; and the tourists will emerge, 
ingenuous as many tourists are, a thought too terrible 
to be let loose within the territory of any foreign country. 
On the other hand, the Chinese coolies will appear a 
rather feckless crowd, into whose fingers no set of intelli- 
gent people would ever dream of entrusting rifles. The 
Canton militiaman, while heroic, would bear a striking 
resemblance to youthful and valiant Jim Harkaway, 
flourishing a bloodstained cutlass with only his trusty 
boatswain in attendance, and a trail of unfortunate, but 
totally misguided, Paynim littering the plain ! 

To the Conservatively capitalist, the whole play will 
appear to be little less than terrible : a libel upon a very 
honourable trading community, that for years has made 
the principle of integrity and goodwill the basis of the 
China trade. Ashlay, the American, will be an impossible 
figure ; the gunboat captain only credible in the Bol- 
shevik navy ; the subordinate coolies no better than in 
their place. In fine, an excellent example of irresponsible 
agitation. 


The basis of the Propaganda Play is conflict—the defeat 
by every available means at liberty of opposing forces. 
This implies a psychology which, from recent bitter 
experience, we have grown to label “ war-time.” And 
that psychology is one in which, for the time being, the 
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human values are disproportionately arranged. We tend 
—even against our better judgment—to believe the worst 
of those in opposition. And this resentment grows upon 
what it feeds. The passions intervene, until at last the 
very special pleading that in other circumstances would 
have seemed preposterous, we now accept as unexpected 
and enlightened truth. The passions rule, and all else 
for the moment is brought to the ground. 

It would be useless to deny that the Propaganda Play 
is inevitable. Obliterate indignation, resentment, a 
thorough-going sense of injustice, and you will obliterate 
the Propaganda Play. There are circumstances in which 
the Propaganda Play becomes a very necessary thing. 
Only by dramatic form are certain lessons to be incul- 
cated ; though it is only fair to add at this stage of the 
discussion that it is a medium equally at the disposal of 
the dictator as of the most enlightened democratic 
representative. 

More closely, it will be perceived that the more 
thorough-going the Propaganda Play, the more thorough- 
going will be its elimination of humour. The pro- 
pagandist, while employing a sub-acid sort of wit, hates 
humour. He thrives on stark acidity, the unequivocal 
glance, the dour and unrelenting exposure. Consider 
the work of one of the most notable of modern dramatists 
—Ernst Toller: The Machine Wreckers and Draw the 
Fires are perhaps the plays best known in England. The 
only humour of the dreary Machine Wreckers is the 
unconscious placing of Lord Castlereagh in the House of 
Lords instead of the House of Commons; and if it be 
urged that the Industrial Revolution in these, its incipient 
stages, afforded no other quality save that of inspissated 


gloom, the answer is that it simply is not true. No one 
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familiar with the literature of the Luddite years—the 
tremendous range of Cobbett’s Political Register, Bam- 
ford’s Passages in the Life of a Radical, T. J. Wooler’s 
Black Dwarf, Henry Hunt’s Memoirs—but will at once 
admit an exuberant humour interpenetrating every 
quarter of English working-class life. And if it be further 
argued that there are depths of industrial depression in 
which the demonstration of humour becomes impossible 
—again that is not true. The harder the task, the more 
prevalent the humour. I have no hesitation in declaring 
that the children who were called upon in early nine- 
teenth century England to spend their working days in 
the depths of the northern coal mines displayed a humour 
not unlike that of the pit lad of the present moment. 
Without such emotional release the work would become 
intolerable. With Toller there is no such emotional 
release. 

It is interesting—still pursuing the Toller example—to 
note the effect upon an English audience of plays like 
The Machine Wreckers and Draw the Fires. I happen to 
have seen both. In each case the lack of releasing humour 
compelled the spectators to burst into laughter at some 
totally inappropriate moment. The pent-up situations 
could not be maintained. The propaganda hound had 
overrun his quarry ! 

The truth is that to a propagandist writer humour be- 
comes an unwelcome ingredient, largely because it serves 
to present a picture of men in the round, the last sort of 
figure that the propagandist desires to see. Laughter 
humanizes ; and since he is called upon to struggle, not 
with human beings but with devils incarnate, the pro- 
pagandist can have no use for it. His ruthlessness must 


not be in any manner impaired. “I never could hate a 
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man whom I grew to know,” said Charles Lamb. And 
there in a sentence lies the pith of the matter. You 
cannot eliminate, you cannot “ liquidate” your fellows 
under such conditions. To become the perfect engine of 
propaganda you must not draw too nearly to mankind. 
You must fall in love with an abstraction, an idea. 
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CHAPTER Xiil 
DRAMA AS BIOGRAPHY—OLD ABE 


THE universal interest in intimate biography, as distinct 
* Life and Times ” order of narrative, is of comparatively 
recent growth. It began more notably in the closing 
year of the Great War with the publication of Lytton 
Strachey’s Great Victorians, and the stage production of 
John Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln. Since that time, 
for a matter of something like twenty years, the supply 
of this material has hardly ever been able to satisfy the 
demand. Drinkwater, the innovator, flushed with the 
success of Lincoln, passed on to Mary Stuart, to Oliver 
Cromwell, and Robert E. Lee. George Bernard Shaw, as 
he completed the last act of St. Joan, declared that he had 
only turned to the Maid of Orleans in order to save her 
from the avaricious fingers of his fellow-dramatist. But 
that was only Pretty Fanny’s way of speaking. The 
biographical bug was biting others in the drama line, 
and soon the popular Barretts of Wimpole Street, by 
Rudolph Besier, was telling the story of the Brownings’ 
tempestuous courtship to a hitherto unsuspecting 
world. Followed others, like wedding gifts, almost too 
numerous to mention. Some one remembered the 
Bronté sisters, the terrible Turk of a father, the talented 
dissipation of the brother, the lonely vicarage, the skittling 
wind across the moors—and Wild Decembers, by Clemence 
Dane, The Brontés, by Alfred Sangster, and The Brontés 
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of Haworth Parsonage, by John Davison, appeared. 
Florence Nightingale began to walk the corridors, The 
Lady in White. Richard the Second came back to life, 
Richard of Bordeaux. Mary Queen of Scots reappeared in 
divers quarters. And after that were plays on Dumas, 
Will Shakespeare, Oscar Wilde, Lord Byron, Samuel 
Pepys, and Robert Louis Stevenson, to name only a 
few. There never had been such a turning upside down 
of Grub Street. Yes, even Johnson secured some sort of 
treatment. And then the soldiers and the politicians— 
Lord Clive, Charles Stuart Parnell, Benjamin Disraeli. 
As for the musicians .. .2? But here the very lack of 
space compels a pause. Suffice to repeat that the bio- 
graphical bug was biting deep, and from all the evidence 
available at the moment it hasn’t finished biting yet. 
After something like seven years of tremendous popu- 
larity, The Barretts of Wimpole Street is still one of the 
most popular items of repertory. 

Broadly speaking, the reversion to biography springs 
from three prevailing causes : first, an increasing interest 
in psychology, to which some reference has already been 
made in these pages ; second, an increasing belief that 
in biographical treatment the observer may draw much 
nearer to the essence of human experience than in any 
other form ; and third, that process of general educa- 
tion which has imparted to large numbers of people a 
certain pre-knowledge of the more famous literary and 
artistic figures of the last two hundred years. Thus the 
several paths of the Brontés, the Brownings, and the 
Nightingales have been recognized and made plain. 
Admittedly this knowledge may not have been ex- 
haustive ; and it is greatly to be feared that for many 
thousands of people Henry the Eighth will for ever 
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afterwards be only recognizable in the features of Mr. 
Laughton, and Benjamin Disraeli in those of Mr. Arliss. 
But it is a groundwork without which the biographical 
play as we know it would hardly have been possible. 

The difficulties that invest the pathway of the purely 
literary biographer are equally obstructive for the 
dramatic student. Biography may be many things. It 
may be (as Mr. Harold Nicolson points out in his 
excellent Development of English Biography) of a “ pure” 
or “impure” variety. It may spring from a desire 
merely to “celebrate” the dead; or from an urge to 
compose the life of an individual in order to develop 
some preconceived thesis. There are biographies of 
sheer hatred. (See, in passing, T. P. O'Connor's Life of 
Beaconsfield.) ‘There are biographies of pure sympathy, 
a task into which the writer throws himself with seraphic 
enjoyment. (See Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay.) There 
are biographies in which the personality of the writer 
becomes the overwhelming factor. (See Frank Harris’s 
Life of Shaw.) There are biographies as objective as such 
works can be. (See Boswell’s Life of Johnson.) But there 
are pitfalls other than those of attitude. In his search for 
truth the biographer must consider the sympathies and 
prejudices current in society at the time of writing. He 
must do nothing that would shock the susceptibilities of 
the surviving relations. He must not too radically attack 
the morals of his age. His revelations must not be too 
scandalous or painful. He should display an adequate 
reserve and caution with every step that he takes, but 
at the same time see to it that the subject he is recreating 
displays the necessary life and vitality. 

A biographer’s lot is not a happy one ! 
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When John Drinkwater, in the introduction to his 
play on Lincoln, asserts, ““ My purpose is .. . that of 
the dramatist, not that of the political philosopher,” he is 
dissembling his opinion a thought too consciously, and, 
one presumes, for reasons best known to himself. From 
almost any point of view the announcement is an almost 
meaningless one. Nor is the situation improved by the 
statement that follows, “The issue of Secession,” he 
continues, “ was a very intricate one, upon which high 
and gencrous opinions may be in conflict, but that I may 
happen to have or lack personal sympathy with Lincoln’s 
policy and judgment is nothing.” 

Now this simply willnot do. Any one would imagine, 
after reading the foregoing statement, that the dramatist 
is in the habit of creating in a vacuum. It was the 
nobility of Lincoln’s mind, not the dramatic sequence of 
Lincoln’s political life, that first attracted Mr. Drinkwater 
to his subject. Great drama is not built upon an ignoble 
thing, nor public affection sustained by it. When Mr. 
Drinkwater sketched out the framework of Abraham 
Lincoln’s life, he was as much moved by the philosophical 
content as by the dramatic possibility. It was not only 
Lincoln, the shaggy and shambling representative from 
Illinois, wise-cracking himself from situation to situation, 
that he envisaged : it was supremely the figure of Lincoln 
the Liberator. Both drama and philosophy were inter- 
fused and indivisible. If Drinkwater’s purpose had re- 
mained the thing that he so forthrightly declares it to be, 
that of a mere technician, arranging appropriate 
dramatic material without any real consideration of 
the philosophical issues involved, then why not a play 
about anybody? Why not one on Andrew Johnson, 


who, having succeeded the President, entered into a term 
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of office hardly less stormy than that of his predecessor, 


and whose established bellicosity was, in official and un- 
official life, only one clement in the drama of his distin- 
guished career? Why not a play on that Master of the 
Backstairs, Stanton? ( Now he is with the ages !”’) 
Or Stephen A. Douglas? Or Jefferson Davis 2 

The answer is, that while the whole of the men already 
mentioned could display dramatic situations in abundance, 
none of them contained within his own personality the 
innate vision and tenacity displayed by Lincoln. It is 
sympathy with this vision that makes, in spite of prefa- 
tory disclaiming, Mr. Drinkwater’s play the success 
that itis. Compare it with that of a piece of drama from 
the same hand, and dealing with the same period— 
Robert E. Lee. No one will deny that Lee, the Confederate 
commander, was a very great gentleman ; but every one 
will deny the proposition that the play is in any sense com- 
parable with that upon Abraham Lincoln. The vision, 
or insight, or philosophical intuition that we find in so 
many of Abraham Lincoln’s speeches was lacking in the 
public policy of the Southern commander in the field. 
To make the major play mean anything at all John 
Drinkwater was compelled to identify himself with the 
Lincoln philosophy. By uninspired selection of material 
it would have been the easiest thing in the world to 
represent Lincoln as America’s prize boor. Stanton 
(“ Now he is with the ages !”) had not hesitated to 
refer to the President as the “ original gorilla,” and at 
one point had told MacClellan that, with Lincoln in the 
White House, Paul du Chaillu had made a mistake in 
going all the way to Africa to look for an ape.t With 
Lincoln it was only a step from the sublime to the ridicu- 


1 And he wasn’t smiling, either ! 
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lous, and no dramatist, had he divested himself of the 
intimate sympathy that Mr. Drinkwater disclaims, could 
have done anything at all with Abraham. 

Nor is there any real usefulness in suggesting that many 
high and generous opinions were in conflict over the 
Secession issues. The problems of State rights became 
slowly that of the indivisibility of the Union, and the 
indivisibility of the Union became bound up with the 
simple issue of slavery right or wrong. Slowly Lincoln 
found himself carried to the point of abolition. To 
pretend that the dramatist is supremely indifferent to this 
quality of action is merely to play with words. It is a 
prime example of that esthetic flim-flam with which a 
certain type of critic seeks to rarify and make precious 
something perfectly straightforward and plain. It is 
later, in the same introduction, that Drinkwater provides 
his own contradiction. “ My concern is with the pro- 
foundly dramatic interest of this, and with the profoundly 
inspiring example of a man who handled war nobly and 
with imagination.” 1 

Abraham Lincoln, as a dramatic creation, is in many ways 
remarkable. The dialogue is spare and workmanlike. 
There is no prevailing love interest. (Mrs. Lincoln enters, 
but she is little better than a termagant housekeeper.) 
There is little comic relief. And the central figure of the 
play is in appearance the most uninviting of heroes. 
What factors, then, ensured the stage success? How did 
Drinkwater set about the manipulation of his material : 

To begin with he was greatly fortunate in his personage, 
and by that I mean that Lincoln had left innumerable 
written and spoken statements to work upon. Through 

1 My italics. The play, it must be remembered, was written during 


the closing stages of the World War. 
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speech and anecdote he could be followed without 
difficulty. His speeches were quotable, with the noble 
simplicity of the Bible, a book which Lincoln in his early 
life had been extraordinarily familiar. Lincoln’s life 
had been extremely varied. He had begun in the back- 
woods and had finished in the Executive Mansion. He 
had been a “dark horse” throughout, the least likely 
of candidates, and so on. Taking all these factors into 
account, where was the dramatist to begin ? 

Let us for a moment make a brief survey of Lincoln’s 
life. It began in a Kentucky cabin, in the kind of society 
so effectively set out by Mark Twain. The kind of work 
that fell to his fingers—as soon as young Lincoln could 
work at all—was manual labour. Much, in later years, 
was made of his rail-splitting prowess. He grew up in 
the social atmosphere of the small-town store. There 
was a brief interlude of arms (the Black Hawk War) ; a 
spell of backwoods electioneering (“‘ My politics are short 
and sweet like an old woman’s dance!”). Then 
followed, in the course of self-education, the borrowing 
of law books, election to the Legislature, the tragic 
episode of Ann Rutledge, the extensive drama of the 
Stephen Douglas debates, riding the backwoods circuit, 
the tip-and-run of marriage, nomination and election to 
the Presidency, the Slavery issue, the Civil War, and the 
crowning calamity of death. Wisely, and with a single 
stroke, Drinkwater decided to lop off from this teeming 
variety all but the slavery struggle and the Presidential 
years. There are hints of misalliance in the character of 
Mrs. Lincoln, but it is the Union-Slavery issue that 
dominates from first to last. 

There are six scenes in Abraham Lincoln. Between 
these, with prologue and epilogue, are passages of spoken 
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verse, intended by Drinkwater to emphasize the spiritual 
content of the narrative. These verses, impressive enough 
in themselves, are completely out of place in the play, 
and nothing but a hindrance to its movement. When 
they are spoken, it is only possible to capture odd phrases, 
and the rest becomes to the listener a jumble of rather 
sonorous poetry. The verses at the end of scene two are 
in juxtaposition merely ridiculous. Lincoln has just 
given a peremptory order that General Scott shall be 
brought in to him, in order, presumably, to get the war 
going. This is the point that Drinkwater selects as an 
occasion for the two chroniclers, in about fifty lines of 
verse, to talk about cornflowers and meadowsweet, 
September eves, watcr-lily leaves, harvest and haytime, 
meadows and the flight of birds. It was as though in 
writing it had just occurred to him that he had made 
somewhat of a name as a Georgian anthologist, and that 
here was an excellent opportunity to do a little versifying. 
What we want to know is—what happens when the war 
begins ! If it is contended that the verses are necessary 
for an understanding of the larger issues of spiritual 
struggle, the answer is that if the play in its action cannot 
contrive to create such an impression for itself, then all 
the poetry in the world will be insufficient to keep the 
work upon its doddering legs. 

In the first scene we see Abraham Lincoln at fifty, in 
the parlour of the house at Springfield. The year is 1860. 
For the backwoods lawyer this is the turning-point in his 
career, since a deputation is waiting with the invitation 
to become Republican candidate for the Presidency. The 
waiting representatives discuss John Brown and the sound- 
ness of Lincoln on the Constitutional issue ; are admon- 
ished by Mrs. Lincoln for smoking, and are treated by 
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her toa little homily on her own ambition for her husband. 
Finally, when Lincoln is confronted by the invitation, he 
implies that if resistance is entered into by the South, he 
will urge a still more stubborn assertion by the Govern- 
ment. He relates the effcct that his first encounter with 
slavery had upon his mind. He accepts the nomination. 

A year passes, and the second scene is set in Washington, 
in Secretary of State Seward’s room. Fort Sumter, held 
by the North, has been challenged by a formidable 
local concentration of the South. Falling by force, it will 
prove the universal signal for war. Accordingly the 
representatives of the Southern States have called upon 
Seward in an effort to persuade him to use his influence 
with the President in order that Fort Sumter may be 
handed over by the Northern forces on a Washington 
order. The Union can be so far preserved, and slavery 
settled around a table. 

Before their specious argument, Seward wavers. No 
one wants war, and such a course affords a probable 
means of escape. At this point Lincoln enters. He 
speaks his mind, both to the Southerners and, later on, 
to his own Cabinet. Fort Sumter shall not be handed 
over. The Government will delegate nothing of its 
own responsibility. If the retention of the fort implies 
the active opening of hostilities, then such will have to 
be the case. It is in this scene that we are made to ob- 
serve the irresolution and internal difficulty with which 
Lincoln was confronted, as well as the effect of the much 
more obvious external struggle. 

Two years go by. The scene shifts to a reception-room 
at the White House, where the weight of office, and of 
war-time responsibility, is showing upon the President's 
features. At this stage we view the grave and fearless 
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treatment by Lincoln of the profiteering and avidly 
revengeful type of Northerner. Even now, as the 
struggle still goes forward upon the battlefield, he is 
uttering the word of mercy. And in pursuance of his 
sincerity on the slave issue, there is an interview with 
Frederick Douglass, the old negro preacher, in which the 
black man and white man sit down in conference together. 

Scene four reveals a further glimpse of Cabinet division. 
Lincoln is determined upon Abolition, and carries his 
opinion regardless of opposition. 

And now we tur from the council chamber to the 
field of battle itself. The year is 1865, and the scene a 
farmhouse near Appomatox. The South is beaten. Lee 
is on the point of surrender. Grant, the commander-in- 
chief of the Northern armies, receives his chief, and 
Lincoln enters, characteristically reprieving a young 
Federal soldier who is about to be shot for dereliction of 
duty. At this stage, too, he urges generosity of terms 
for the beaten Southern armies. The scene closes with 
Lee’s surrender to Grant, but the moving spirit is still the 
personality of Abraham Lincoln. 

The closing act is set in the lounge of Ford’s Theatre, 
Washington, April 14, 1865 ; Lincoln, Stanton (Secretary 
for War), Mrs. Lincoln, another lady, and an officer, 
occupying the centre box. Apparently this is an interval 
in the play. After a burst of applause from the auditorium, 
Lincoln makes a speech from his position in the box. The 
play proceeds, and Booth, the assassin, creeps forward. He 
shoots Lincoln and escapes ; and the play closes with the 
emergence of Stanton from the Presidential box with the 
words : “ Now he belongs to the ages !” 

Such in brief detail is the action of Drinkwater’s 
Abraham Lincoln. I have set it out fully because at this 
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point I should like to make some little examination of 
the dramatist’s selection of material. In writing a play 
of this kind, events (as John Drinkwater admits in his 
preface) are bound to be telescoped, and, to a certain 
extent, “invention imposed upon its movement.” The 
point is, how far ought such condensation to proceed, and 
to what extent invention be superimposed. We reach a 
point when the action of both may produce acute dis- 
tortion. | 

This process of telescoping is a very interesting one. 
Consulting our history books we find, for example, that 
Lincoln was nowhere near the spot when Lee surrendered 
his sword to Grant ; that he did not speak from the box 
at Ford’s Theatre ; that the speech he was then presumed 
to offer was a composite effort, drawn from three or more 
different sources; that Stanton was not present in the box 
that evening ; that he did not utter the famous words : 
“Now he belongs to the ages |!” in the theatre lounge ; 
and that it is doubtful whether he uttered the words at all. 

From the point of view of history—factual or other- 
wise—it was a grave mistake to introduce the bitter and 
treacherously minded Stanton to utter so noble a vale- 
dictory remark. Using an equal poetic licence, a simple 
testimony from the lips of an ordinary Federal soldier— 
or, better still, from one of the freed negroes, would have 
amply served. But not from the brusque, insolent, and 
cruel Secretary for War.? 


- One report has it that the aphorism uttered by Stanton just after 
Lincoln’s death the following morning was: ‘‘ Now he belongs to the 
angels !”” A form much more in keeping with the Secretary for War’s 
order of mind. 

* For an extremely well-documented survey of Stanton’s activities 
read : Why was Lincoln Murdered? by Otto Eisenschiml. Stanton’s 
connivance in Lincoln’s assassination is here suggested. 
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Perhaps the most unpardonable of all this manipulation 
of material is the treatment accorded to the negro 
Frederick Douglass. In the third scene Douglass calls 
upon Lincoln, at the President’s invitation, and there- 
after something of the difficult position of the negro in 
Civil War America is discussed. In passing one may add 
that this Frederick Douglass was a preacher of reputation, 
well-educated, albeit by his own endeavour, and a 
famous protagonist of the abolitionist cause. It is he of 
whom Booker T. Washington relates, that once travelling 
in Pennsylvania, and being ordered out of the company 
of white passengers into the baggage car, he replied to 
a suggestion of degradation with the words, “ They 
cannot degrade Frederick Douglass. The soul that is 
within me no man can degrade. I am not the one that 
is being degraded on account of this treatment, but those 
who are inflicting it upon me.” 

Sitting in conversation with Lincoln, and in reply to a 
remark of the President’s concerning his good health, 
Douglass is made to observe: “Cold water. Much 
walk. Believe in Lord Jesus Christ. Have always little 
herbs learnt when a little nigger. Mista Lincoln try. 
Very good.” He speaks the broken English of a New 
Orleans wharf hand, and so on throughout the whole 
encounter. Frederick Douglass, as portrayed in the action 
of Abraham Lincoln, is a disgraceful libel upon a man who, 
as a result of his own endeavours, developed a proficieficy 
of speech not different from the level of Lincoln’s own. 
One can only believe that John Drinkwater perpetrated 
this injustice unwittingly ; and without the necessary 
investigation took the negro preacher’s illiteracy for 
granted. 


1 Up From Slavery. Booker T. Washington. 
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Nor can Drinkwater’s action be excused upon purely 
symbolical grounds. All the conversation in Abraham 
Lincoln is of an eminently realistic order. Frederick 
Douglass in Drinkwater’s play is a sad example of one 
pitfall into which a not-too-careful dramatist is apt to 
stumble. 

The telescoping, too, of this Lincoln play is a method 
having its own drawbacks. It is eminently favourable to 
Lincoln—too favourable. It tends to give to his policy 
a clear-cut decision and forthrightness which a student 
of history may be inclined to dispute. Lincoln, like 
every other statesman, was often at the mercy of events 
—temporizing, hesitating often, and often confused. 
Once he made the admission—all honour to him (for in 
the conventional statesman this kind of admission is much 
too rare)—that far from having controlled events, events 
had controlled him. That, as we know, is not altogether 
true; but there was something in it. And the flickering 
movement of the drama hardly takes into account the 
long days and nights of anxiety, extending not only 
into months, but years; the heavy responsibility for the 
direction of the naval and military forces, for as Presi- 
dent he was in direct control of these ; the adjustment 
of international relations, of the national economy, and 
of the problems of internal dissension. The six brief 
scenes of Abraham Lincoln take an all too hasty cognizance 
of these. It was the wearing uncertainty of the time that 
aged Lincoln in the terrible way that appears by a com- 
parison of early with later photographs. In the play he 
is supremely the man of resolution and decision. And 
yet perhaps such moments were the least exacting of all 
the Presidential years. 

Having delivered all this in criticism, it is only fair to 
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add that the play manages to carry everything before it. 
The poetic truth implicit within the bare construction is 
such that the essential figure is conveyed with power. If 
it tends, upon occasion, to make a student of American 
history squirm, we may take the satisfying unction to 
ourselves that not one in a thousand of the many spec- 
tators flocking to see it has the slightest knowledge of 
who Mr. Stanton was, or whether the Hon. Frederick 
Douglass sprang from a Scottish family or a Bantu. 
Abraham Lincoln is not a great play, but within its 
pea field of any it is a very ave one. 


Dankwatee turned from oe to other Reece 
themes. His imagination lingered romantically upon 
Mary Queen of Scots, and he professed to see in her the 
“great lover’ of her generation, surrounded by men 
of minute stature, all unworthy of her unusual capacity 
for affection. This is the burden of his play Mary Stuart 
(1921). But it is hardly worthy of serious consideration. 
Drinkwater was looking at his history through peculiar 
lenses, and the only advice that one can tender in relation 
to Mary Stuart is that the student should read concurrently 
with it a reliable history of Great Britain. Mary’s 
conduct was such that it was hardly to be stomached by 
that hard-bitten age. Her husband murdered, three 
months later she was taking vows of marriage to the 
murderer. When her forces were scattered, and Bothwell 
was held prisoner in Denmark, there is every evidence that 
she promptly forgot him. Imprisoned in England, she 
remained a storm centre of intrigue until her execution 
at Fotheringay. It was on her behalf that the Catholic 
North arose in 1569. She proposed marriage to Norfolk, 
and it was for her that he died. She plotted with Spain, 
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with France, with the Pope. Elizabeth had a hundred 
reasons for putting Mary out of the way ; but she pro- 
tected her cousin for almost a generation. At last that 
great patience faltered, protection could be extended no 
longer, and the “ great lover ”’ was destroyed. 

Drinkwater’s play deals only with the Rizzio-Darmley- 
Bothwell period. Perhaps it is as well. He had found a 
line of surety in Lincoln ; but in his Mary Stuart this 
intuition somehow went astray. Perhaps a good deal 
depends upon our conception of what a “ great lover ” 
ought to be. Superficially it would seem that the Don 
Juans and the Casanovas hold the palm. In our deepest 
hearts, however, we recognize, that the philanderer, for 
all his pretension, is the least of all the likely candidates ; 
and that the “great lover,” in the most satisfactory 
interpretation, is the one most capable of the greatest 
constancy. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
DRAMA AS BIOGRAPHY—THE BRONTE GIRLS 


Tue Brontés were sighted comparatively late, the fruit 
being somewhat higher up the tree. It had to be sought 
for. There was about the subject, too, a comparative 
literary sobriety. Lincoln and the clash of arms ; Mary 
and her seed-pearl coif ; the consequential movement of 
high politics, the ushering of notabilities, and the sudden 
onset of derringer and dagger provided drama almost 
ready-made. The Bronté girls, apart from a brief ex- 
cursion into Belgium, had clung to an obscure Yorkshire 
parsonage. They had died, lamentably enough, in their 
beds. Only one had had a love affair, and almost the only 
available comic relief would have to be in the unbe- 
lievably hackneyed incursion of curates and servants. 
Not a very promising ground. 

Then slowly the inner and spiritual possibilities 
emerged ; a more pervading ingredient. A motherless 
childhood, a “ family ” of writers, the lonely parsonage, 
the wind-swept moors, the half-demented father a la 
Mrs. Gaskell, the only brother a reprobate ; resounding 
fame, and death, the totally unwelcome. And what more 
could one desire 2 All this appeared to strike a number 
of dramatists simultaneously, and while of their labours 
three plays in particular emerged, heaven only knows 
how many were received by the W.P.B. Miss Clemence 
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Dane, a writer of reputation, produced a play called 
Wild Decembers ; Mr. Alfred Sangster, an actor with no 
literary reputation at all, was responsible for one with 
the simple title of The Brontés; Mr. John Davison, a 
working-man playwright, came in last with The Brontés 
of Haworth Parsonage. In a very striking manner the 
title of each play displays the quality of the mind behind 
it. Miss Dane’s play has a “literary” title, and is a 
middle-class “ literary ” play about extremely “ literary ” 
people. Thus we are not at all surprised when we dis- 
cover that three of the scenes in the first act are set in the 
Pensionnat Héger, and that for all her variety of scenery 
it never occurs to the middle-class mind of Miss Dane, 
considering the household activity of Emily, for example, 
which was in the cleaning and baking line, to include a 
couple in the Parsonage kitchen. In most middle-class 
plays the kitchen, like the W.C., is an unmentionable 
place ! Charlotte in the Parsonage parlour, or Charlotte 
kneeling before the confessional in the Church of St. 
Gudule, is never anything but the world-famous author 
of Jane Eyre, of Shirley, and, needless to relate, of The 
Professor : 


“ T love him as I love the sunshine, the kind air, as I 
love a faithful friend. . . . 1 don’t ask what other 
women have. I don’t ask the full banquet, beauty and 
love, and a husband’s look at me, and children.” 


Not bad for an embarrassed Yorkshire girl confessing 
her love for a married man, through a medium with which 
she is entirely unfamiliar ! 

This is, of course, only Miss Dane’s “‘literary’’ con- 
ception of the manner with which Charlotte Bronté 
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would have behaved. There is nothing insincere about 
it. For the novelist it is difficult to conceive Charlotte’s 
behaving in any other fashion. 

The novelist’s amplitude broods over Wild Decembers. 
There are fourteen scenes in all, and the action closes 
only with the passing bell for Charlotte. 

Mr. Davison’s line of attack is from a totally different 
angle. My girl’s a Yorkshire girl, Yorkshire through 
and through! The Bronté boy and girls as a Yorkshire 
team, and nothing of the frustrated demi-Irish exile 
nonsense about them either! By his method he displays 
something less than the novelist’s amplitude, for he finds 
it possible to deal with their lives in exactly one half the 
number of scenes required by Miss Dane, which is 
certainly one up to Mr. Davison. It is when the Brontés 
in their intimate encounters begin to open their mouths 
that we begin to wonder whether the Yorkshire Lad and 
Lass thesis is not being carried a little too far. Not that 
we have any objection to Branwell’s trolling of “ On 
kla Moor Ba’t’at”’ (in all probability they all knew 
and trolled that song, though I make my own reservation 
in the case of one of the girls) ; but when brother and 
sisters continue to address each other in language of a 
thoroughly peasant quality, then one feels that the time 
has come to raise a protest. One cannot dogmatize upon 
the private conversation of men and women of genius. 
Some swear, and some don’t. Some wax colloquial, and 
others maintain a sombre dignity, but there is always a 
certain quality of expression which must reveal itself: 
There is nothing in the conversation of the Bronté son 
and daughters in The Brontés of Haworth Parsonage that 
leads the spectator to suppose them capable of writing 
anything striking at all, let alone such works as Wuthering 
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Heights, The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, and Jane Eyre. In 
Miss Dane’s play, Branwell delivers himself thus : 


“T tell you there are times when I would have 
killed myself fast enough if I could have done it 
gloriously, on the crest of a black Mediterranean wave, 
or flung myself from some high cliff, whose name 
they'd change to mine for evermore.” 


Which is as satisfyingly Branwellish as anything his 
writings have to display. But then Mr. Davison gets 
down to the job, and impels our Branwell to speak like 


this : 


“What's the good of a mangy, rotten shilling to 
me? Everybody’s alike where I’m concerned. I 
wish I were dead—I do—I wish somebody’d shoot 
me out of the way... .” 


We feel that it is just what any pretty desperate young 
rake of a farmer's son would cry, thwarted in the course 
of putting into himself as much whisky as his skin would 
contain, but not exactly what a Bronté would say. 
The whole point is that it lacks the Bronté quality. 

Or take the concurrent stages, where Charlotte, having 
discovered Emily’s manuscript poems, is pleading with 
her for publication. Miss Dane’s encounter goes like 


this : 


Charlotte. Emily, for pity’s sake don’t be so angry with 
me. I can’t endure it. I love you so much. But if you 
never spoke to me again—if you never forgave me as long 
as we both live—still I tell you I should exult that chance 
showed me these verses. And I wam you, Emily, I 
shan’t rest until others are shown them. . . . Believe 
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that just as you had to write them, so, having read them, 
I must act as I do. 
Emily (panting). I hate to be touched. 


The five words of Emily’s reply, are, in their way, the 
perfect expression of her character. 
And here is Mr. Davison’s : 


Emily. You’ve got the gift of the gab, Charlotte. 
Youre not going to talk me into any more of your 
schemes and ambitions. 

Charlotte. Oh yes,lam. You're going to be an author. 
You've had the inclination all your life, and you’ve got 
it yet. So has Anne, and we might as well make the most 
of it. You're not going to hide your light under a 


bushel. 


I submit that the first sentence of this scrap of dialogue 
simply could not have been spoken by Emily. ‘“ The 
gift of the gab ” is an expression used by the semi-literate 
of the literate, or by the illiterate of almost anybody, but 
never at all by one cultured person living on the friend- 
liest terms with another. The words are false on Emily’s 
lips. All this apart from the conscious striving for 
literary expression that must have occupied the minds of 
all the Bronté children about this time. In Mr. Davison’s 
play our general impression is that Emily is a self-willed 
girl who doesn’t want to leave home, that Charlotte is 
the usual family busybody, and that Branwell is an 
uncouth country lout with a background of artistic 
ambition. The old Nurse Tabby is Mr. Davison’s 
success. But a Bronté play needs more than the sym- 
pathetic treatment of a faithful old serving woman. 


Itis Mr. Sangster, the actor, who storms the stronghold 
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and carries off whatever honours there are in the Bronté 
assault. Of the three plays already mentioned, not only 
was his the popular success, but so it deserved to be. The 
reasons are not obscure. In the first place The Brontés is 
essentially dramatic, the last ounce being squeezed out of 
almost every situation. The play opens to the sonorous 
reading of Old Patrick behind the still lowered curtain. 
It is evening prayers, and from the outset he imposes his 
presence upon the audience. The steady, undeviating 
tone with which he reads the Scriptures denotes also the 
measure of his domination. There are other details too— 
the winding of the grandfather clock, the locking of the 
outer door. Mr. Sangster sees to it that Patrick’s pistols 
are fired into the darkness (a little inappropriately, for it 
was his habit to fire them off in the morning, lest the 
children, by inadvertent discovery, should do themselves 
some hurt). When, the family having retired to bed, 
the scapegrace Branwell enters, he is not alone, but is 
supported by Weightman, the curate, whose name for 
one brief moment was associated with that of Emily. 
The climax is reached when Patrick, having discovered 
his son in a drunken stupor upon the parlour floor, decides 
to leave him there. Later he returns, and carries the inert 
Branwell to bed, a gesture emphasizing still further the 
all-pervading patriarchal relationship. 

In Mr. Sangster’s play, Emily’s opposition to her 
father is starkly upheld, and as a dramatic medium, 
for the expression of Emily’s indomitable spirit is in- 
comparably in advance of the by-play built up around 
the dog-whip and the cauterizing iron. The poign- 
ant quality of the Brussels adventure is not dissipated 
as by the confessional treatment of Miss Dane, or 


rendered questionable, not in itself, but by the unpar- 
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donable “splitting” of Emily upon her sister to her 
aunt and father as in The Brontés of Haworth Parsonage. 
At every stage, from the office at Smith Elder’s to the 
final scene where Old Bronté, having outlived them all, 
listens to a short passage read aloud from Mrs. Gaskell’s 
biography, The Brontés moves forward with authentic 
drama. It is Patrick by whom this assembly of experience 
is bound together. He remains, not only the cementing 
element, the patriarch of the Parsonage, but that symbol 
of the outer world with which they find themselves in 
contact—indifferent and overbearing, a figure to be 
treated with affection, and to be regarded with an 
apprehension approaching fear. The personification, and 
there lies the importance of Mr. Sangster’s vision, of the 
incalculable forces reaching out beyond the Haworth 
horizon. 

Mr. Sangster does not forget an admixture of comic 
relief. Poor Mr. Nicholls, Charlotte’s husband, is intro- 
duced, a little too transparently, for this purpose ; but 
altogether, and in winding up, the author never loses the 
conviction that he is sitting down to write a play, and not 
an attractive literary and social commentary. In a 
sentence, Miss Clemence Dane presents the Brontés with 
a maximum amount of sensibility and a minimum 
amount of drama ; Mr. Davison with a moderate amount 
of drama and a minimum amount of sensibility ; Mr. 
Sangster with a moderate amount of sensibility and a 
maximum amount of drama. So the palm, by inevitable 
dramatic election, falls to The Brontés.1 

1In this chapter I have made no attempt to outline the general 
course of Bronté history. It is exceedingly well known ; and, in any 
case, Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Brunté (apart from one or two odd 
things like the account of Patrick’s eccentric domestic conduct) is 


quite reliable. 
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DRAMA AS WISDOM— THE CHERRY ORCHARD’ 


Tuts chapter heading is elevated in no arbitrary sense, 
for wisdom in spite of all our efforts to defeat it continues 
to crop out in all kinds of unlikely places. No artistic 
work of any significance—propaganda, entertainment, 
or what you will—but has its irreducible minimum of 
balance and sanity, otherwise it were unworthy of con- 
sideration, and would fail in the long run to maintain its 
hold upon any considerable portion of the public. 

And yet we are fairly safe in assuming that some plays 
more than others contain so great a capacity for revela- 
tion, hold so pertinaciously to an objective point of view, 
strike with authority so equal a balance of opposites, as 
to be regarded within the “ wisdom” category. Such 
plays are written, it would appear, to dissipate mis- 
understanding, to resolve the tortured problem, to speak 
the words of sweet reasonableness with such perception 
that by the means of it men and women may live with 
greater understanding and mastery of life. “ Under- 
standing all,” says Tchehov in one of his more memorable 
utterances, ‘‘ it would be strange not to forgive.” 

There are beyond all question moods in which the 
drama of Wisdom is permitted to make no appeal at all. 
The mind craves for justification of a certain belief, or 


prejudice, or interest, or movement, during which the 
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voice of wisdom seems in permanent suspension. Who 
in the hurly-burly of the conflict will believe that the 
fellow on the other side of the barricade is also a human 
being, with the same capacity for exultation, for suffering, 
and for consummate self-sacrifice as oneself ? Who in 
circumstances of ample rentier comfort wishes to be 
reminded of the abysmal army of the really unemployed, 
the destitute, and the illiterate 2 But while the voice of 
wisdom is conveniently dismissed, and something more 
acceptable summoned in to take its place, there is a 
necessity in its presence upon which, in the last resort, 
we are all dependent. 

It is this all-pervading and universal nature that we are 
now called to consider. Wisdom knows no frontier. In 
Gorki and Tchehov, in Glaspell and O’Neill, in Shaw 
and Ibsen, in Shakespeare and Moliére, we grow to 
recognize the still small voice of authority. Its echoes 
reach into the dim beginnings of history. It sounds 
throughout the Hellenic years, and rises to superb heights 
in the Book of Job. 

More conveniently let us begin with Tchehov, whose 
pale and sensitive features have become familiar to two 
generations of Europeans. He is as famous for his short 
stories as for his plays, for both display the imprint of his 
remarkable perception. Nowadays it is fashionable to 
scoff a little at the mention of Tchehov’s work. Over- 
whelmed by the Soviet achievement, it is the custom 
to decry his wistful melancholy, his tender treatment of 
the rotting bourgeoisie. He is static and not dynamic. 
He thought very little of Marx, and it is extremely likely 
that he had not even read Das Kapital! Zola was his 
hero ; but at a time when so many of the younger writers 


contrived to see the inside of a prison cell, he contrived 
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all his life to keep outside. There is a veiled suggestion 
that this circumstance redounded somewhat to his dis- 
credit. Personally I don’t think so. Any fool can land 
himself in prison. It is the keeping out that matters. 

Tchehov was a child of his own generation. But who 
shall deride him for that 2 His clothes were in the fashion 
of the nineties, his watch-chain loosely slung across his 
waistcoat, his professional status wrested from the teeth 
of a reluctant bureaucracy, his literary credo hammered 
out in poverty, disease, and oppression. In his early years 
between whiles in the practice of medicine, he wrote 
taking little stories for the lighter columns of the news- 
papers; but gradually, with a sense of increasing power, 
he struck deeper into the social scene, and, unusually 
sensitive and observant, developed an order of writing 
which was psychology made literature. With little use 
for Czardom, he was appalled by the intelligentsia of his 
own generation. “I believe,’ he announced in one 
of his letters, “‘in individual people ; I see salvation in 
individual personalities scattered here and there all over 
Russia—whether they belong to the intelligentsia or to 
the peasants—they have strength though they are few.” 
A study of Tchehov implies a study of individuals in 
relation to socicty, the starting-point of every effective 
psychological inquiry. 

The theme of The Cherry Orchard is disarmingly simple, 
but it is with the simplicity of the great parables, the 
uae of simplicity. In a phrase it is a narrative of the 
loss by Madame Ranevsky of the family estate, compris- 
ing a wonderful cherry orchard in which her dearest 
memories are centred. But into the broad outline of the 
decay and fall of this middle-class Russian family is 


interwoven the fortunes not only of the decaying Russia 
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into which Anton Tchehov had been called upon to live 
his life, but of the youthful resurgent one, already con- 
scious of the lurid flares of the Revolution. 

Madame herself is a figure strangely lovable and 
pathetic. She is quite feckless and incorrigibly spend- 
thrift, and with all the evidence of disintegration before 
her eyes cannot accommodate her mind to any arrange- 
ment that will deprive her of the Cherry Orchard. 
Gaev, her doddering brother, is a broken reed. He is a 
man of abortive expedient. Together with Pischin, a 
neighbouring landowner, and Fiers, the faithful old 
servant, the Ranevskys represent a society whose useful- 
ness is past. Treading elegantly the slowly working 
quicksands beneath their feet, they are still thinking in 
terms of eighteenth century authority and servitude, 
dilettante culture, and upper-class condescension. They 
are already melting into the shadows. 

The younger generation is represented by Anya, 
Madame’s daughter, a girl of seventeen, who is eagerly 
beating upon the barriers that oppose her entry into virile 
responsibility ; Lophakhin, a business man, plebeian in 
origin but representative of the money power by which 
the Ranevskys are being overthrown ; and lastly Tro- 
fimov, the most vital figure in the play—Trofimov, the 
eternal student, through whose personality the decaying 
household is linked with the Russia yet to be. 

Trofimov is an ageing student, a little pathetic, a little 
ineffective ; he has been questing for so long, and it 
seems that even in his especial case the triumph will be 
long deferred. It is the quality of his vision that matters, 
and it is in Anya that he finds a responsive spirit : 


“All Russia is our orchard. The land is great and 
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beautiful, there are many marvellous places in it. 
Think, Anya, your grandfather, your great-grandfather, 
and all your ancestors were serf-owners, they owned 
living souls ; and now, doesn’t something human look 
at you from every cherry in the orchard, every leaf 
and every stalk? Don’t you hear voices? Oh! it’s 
awful, your orchard is terrible; and when in the 
evening or at night you walk through the orchard, then 
the old bark on the trees sheds a dim light and the old 
cherry trees seem to be dreaming of all that was a 
hundred, two hundred years ago, and are oppressed 
by their heavy visions. Still, at any rate we have left 
those two hundred years behind us. So far we've 
gained nothing at all—we don’t yet know what the 
past is to be to us—we only philosophize, we complain 
that we are dull, or that we drink vodka. For it’s so 
clear that in order to begin to live in the present we 
must first redeem the past, and that can only be done 
by suffering, by strenuous, uninterrupted labour. 
Understand that, Anya.” 


So it seemed to Tchehov and his contemporaries in 
1904 when The Cherry Orchard was first produced. There 
were stirrings in the land ; but no one knew when, and 
with what urgency, the great upheaval would arrive. 

Of itself The Cherry Orchard is perfect in its dramatic 
harmony. The spirit of the regretful past lingers like a 
fading perfume in its leisurely unwinding. Least of all 
does Madame Ranevsky deserve to keep her orchard, and 
yet our hearts are wrung with hers at the desolation of its 
passing. For Trofimov it remains the habitation of dead 
souls but with a past in which he can see redemption ; 
for Madame Ranevsky, the playground of her vanished 
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scampered. For Madame, nothing more. 

Lopakhin too, we would not hinder, even though we 
could. He will turn the orchard into building lots, and 
shatter its fragile beauty with constructional activity. 
Again, this isinevitable. Trofimov meanders gravely to 
his intangible destination. It were useless to hurry him. 
He is the eternal student. 

And Fiers, the ancient retainer, forgotten by every one 
at the moment of evacuation, sinking to his final rest with 
the heavy thudding of Lopakhin’s axes laid to the roots of 
the cherry trees—he is inevitable also. There is in The 
Cherry Orchard the fullest acceptance of life, and, what is 
equally important, the fullest recognition of death. The 
seasons move, springtime and harvest, germination and 
decay, to their appointed conclusion. The circle is made 
complete. The philosophy carried out. 

This was Tchehov’s form and temper—an understand- 
ing from which compassion springs. Of his other plays 
Uncle Vanya is perhaps the most significant, but even 
Uncle Vanya is only a variation upon a somewhat similar 
theme. : 
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FROM nineteenth century Russia, a society long coagu- 
lated and in decay, to a community in the middle of 
twentieth century America—a socicty to a large extent 
one of experimentation, may seem an extravagant shifting 
of viewpoint. But between Anton Tchehov’s The Cherry 
Orchard and Susan Glaspell’s Inheritors there is a kinship 
less superficial than would appear. The scene is trans- 
ferred from one sub-continent to another; but the 
struggle against the crippling undergrowth of convention- 
cum-ignorance goes forward unabatedly. 

In the case of contemporary America renewal proceeds 
not only from the younger student generation but from 
a tradition of liberty actively perpetuated within the 
American mind. In Tchehov the old are merely old, 
representing the démodé, the outworn. In Inheritors the 
shadows of the old-time pioneers rise up in reproachful 
commentary upon the habits of a later generation. 
Revolt remains the mystical symbol of the radical 
American mind, and the enemy is not on this occasion a 
stupid monarchy and parliament three thousand odd miles 
across the ocean, but a more pervasive influence, estab- 
lished strongly within the gates—the bureaucrat and 
plutocrat. In the background of this struggle, as a kind 


of spectrally moving chorus, range the half-forgotten 
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legions of the tribesmen, the unquiet ghosts of Indians 
from whom this vast expanse of prairie, of woodland, 
and of lakeland, was originally taken. 

The struggle takes place then, not in the rocky recesses 
of the vanishing frontier, but mainly in the lecture-rooms 
and campus of a modern American college. The atmos- 
phere of Inheritors is struck by the setting of the opening, 
which is in the sitting-room of a Middle-Western farm- 
house, where an old woman, Mother Morton, one of the 
pioneer settlers, recaptures something of the spacious early 
nineteenth century attitude, disposing at once of the 
accepted notion of the inveterate antagonism of the 
Indian to the white conquistador. She indicates the more 
human association that the first of the settlers held with 
the dispossessed. “The way they wiped us out,’ she 
declares ironically, “ was to bring fish and corn. We'd 
have starved to death that first winter hadn’t been for the 
Indians.” Blackhawk, a Red Indian chief, had been a 
particular friend of her husband ; and often the two had 
discussed together the possibility of red and white living 
together in concord. The Morton cabin in those days 
had been one of open-doored hospitality. “ You think 
the way to settle a country is to go on ahead, and build 
hotels 2 That's all you folks know. Why, I never went 
to bed without leaving something on the stove for the 
new ones that might be coming.” 

Silas Morton is a man who shares his mother’s spacious 
outlook ; but with a personality in which it is rarefied 
and prophetic. Overlooking the Morton dwelling is a hill, 
once the property of the Red Man, upon which, though 
coveted by the speculative builder, Silas has decided to 
establish a permanent memorial to his freedom-loving 


forefathers. “ A college,” as he puts it alliteratively, “ in 
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virility that would see America in terms only of human 
happiness and dignity. “God damn us if we sit here 
rich and fat and forget man’s in the makin’.” 

And so the walls are builded. . . . 

Forty odd years elapse between the first act and the 
second. In 1920 Morton College is celebrating the 
anniversary of its founding, and Madeline Morton, the 
granddaughter of Silas, is a student there. Influential 
upon the board of governors is Felix Fejevary, her uncle, 
a prosperous American, who is very proud of certain 
social and industrial activities of the students. “ They 
went in as strike-breakers,” he explains pridefully to a 
visiting senator, from whom the college is expecting 
financial support, “‘ during the trouble down here at the 
steel works. The plant would have had to close but for 
Morton College.’”” And the senator is duly impressed. 
In the course of further conversation we learn that Holden, 
the principal, is a Radical, but retained mainly because 
of his academic reputation. An idealist and a Radical ? 
The senator bends his brows in disapproval. Not a very 
healthy collegiate influence ! 

Holden, the principal, has his own troubles for the 
moment. His wife is ill; but within the collegiate activity 
he is busy on an agitation to secure the release of Fred 
Jordan, one of his own students, at present serving a term 
of imprisonment as a conscientious objector. There are 
other disturbances. The Indian students are protesting 
against the deportation to their own country of certain 
of their number, and are being generally assaulted by the 
rest of the students, and the police. Madeline Morton 
intervenes in defence of the Indians, and is promptly 


hauled away under arrest. 
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Fejevary, steeled to disciplinary action, seeks out 
Holden. The principal will have to keep his mouth 
closed if further subsidies are to be submitted from the 
steel works ; and restrain himself also about the violent 
treatment of the Indians. Itis little use either, in presenting 
quotations from Abraham Lincoln. If the college is to 
continue its work, continues Fejevary, then it must have 
funds, and the people who can supply the money will not 
be in the mood to see it expended directly or indirectly 
upon subversive activities. Accordingly the agitation on 
behalf of Fred Jordon must be brought to a close. 
Madeline must he reduced to instant reason. If it were 
bruited abroad that Madeline Morton, the granddaughter 
of the founder of the college had thrown in her lot with 
the revolutionaries, there would be little hope of subsidy 
from the State. He turns to his niece in order to make a 
personal appeal, using all those arts of persuasion of which 
he is a master. Madeline, however, who is the living 
embodiment of old Silas, refuses to temper her conduct. 
There are certain principles of liberty, she feels, that 
cannot he laid down for barter. At this moment there 
is further trouble in the campus—the police and the 
Indians once again. Before the horrified eyes of her 
uncle, Madeline again intervenes, and is again apprehended 
by the police. 

The scene now shifts to the same room in Ira Morton’s 
house where the college was planned in 1879. Ira 
Morton, Madeline’s father, immersed in grain cultivation, 
responds only remotely to his daughter’s difficulty. She 
is now awaiting trial, and by making retraction can, 
owing to the influence of her uncle, contrive to escape 
punishment. This is the day on which she is due for 
trial. Appealing voices enter—her aunt’s, and finally 
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the earnest entreaty of Holden, the principal, that she will 
avail herself of this opportunity of escape. But the spirit 
of Silas is not to be easily subdued, and she goes out to 
take her place beside the Indians as an apostle of liberty. 
The America of petting parties, of campus laughter, of 
communal games, and of physical] well-being, is infinitely 
less to her than the integrity of spirit informing the very 
best that the Republic has to give. 

I have dealt somewhat lengthily with the action of this 
play because I feel it necessary to outline a combination 
of problems more complex than those that we find in 
The Cherry Orchard. The old régime in Russia was over- 
ripe, and ready to fall, as fall it did when the appropriate 
moment came. It lacked the integral virility with which 
our Western capitalism is invested. The one fell flat ; 
the other has a quality of resilience that every student of 
economic affairs must take into account. To put it 
bluntly, Susan Glaspell’s play is a counterblast to a society 
in which industrial and financial magnates, having paid the 
piper, have no hesitation in calling the tune; a society in 
which the magnates have grown to wield a power much 
more thorough than that of the medieval monarchs ; 
a society of a curious uniformity, where lodges and badges 
and other forms of distinction are accepted as slavishly 
as in certain totalitarian countries; a place where it is 
dangerous to be different, and where the traditional 
pursuit of happiness will be made tolerable only upon a 
definitely accredited condition. 

Nor is this finding that of Susan Glaspell alone. “ One 
has to fight to be one’s self in America,” says James 
Truslow Adams, “‘as in no other country I know.” 
‘In America,” says Count Keyserling, “ the principle of 


the same life, the same emotion for all, is steadily be-- 
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to a tyranny more powerful than any which has ever 
existed before.” 

The voice of wisdom here is strangely dynamic. It 
transforms itself into a flaming evangel to stimulate and 
to inspire, and returns to the conflict as to its natural 
element. 
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DRAMA AS WISDOM—AN ECONOMIC CLASH 


THe interplay of industrial forces in England follows, as 
may be expected, the line of the national character. The 
pressure of our social development moves within it— 
tradition, the Common Law, the unwritten Constitution, 
and the thousand and one shifts and expediencies for 
which the English people are notorious. Contact is 
cushioned and buffered in a manner that often makes a 
naked clash impossible. A sense of social responsibility 
precludes the barricade. A universal distribution of 
government relief, of strike pay, to say nothing of 
various other forms of amelioration, does much to soften 
the bitterness of unemployment. There are numerous 
avenues for conference. England, it would seem, is an 
ideal country in which to escape a revolution of the 
Continental order. 

Not that the opposing interests have been able to 
manceuvre without an occasional clash. The post-war 
years contain an ample evidence of that, and there are 
times when it appears that the irresistible labour force 
has come into contact with the immovable capitalist 
object. Itis then that men of wisdom, often realizing 
that the problem with which they are confronted in- 
volves not so much a struggle between the forces of 


progress and those of reaction, as a conflict between two 
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thoroughly arguable conceptions of right, renew the 
question—is there no better way out ?? 

Dramatically, it is John Galsworthy’s Strife that poses 
the problem. For the purpose of stage presentation he 
reduces the economic conflict of masters and workmen— 
or, as we should term them nowadays, capitalist and 
proletarian—to a certain Welsh tinplate works where 
John Anthony, the chairman of the board of directors, 
is the leading spirit in opposition to the employees, led 
by David Roberts, the engineers’ leader. The play opens 
when an unofficial strike for higher wages has followed a 
six months’ trail of bitterness, reducing the employees to 
poverty and hunger and the company to a trading loss of 
£50,000. The two principals in the struggle are adamant 
in retaining each his relative position ; the employer in 
resisting the ameliorating influence of his son and 
fellow directors, the proletarian leader that of his 
immediate associates, with the additional distraction of a 
wife who is on the point of death from malnutrition. 
The steady disintegration of the opposing forces, the 
climax involving the death of Mrs. Roberts from starva- 
tion, and the resignation of John Anthony from his 
position as chairman of the company, brings the play 
to a close of compromise, wherein the concluded terms 
are those presented to, and rejected by, both parties at 
the opening of the struggle. 

The question that John Galsworthy poses is whether all 
this prodigal expenditure of money and energy, with its 
consequent heritage of bitterness, has anything in the 


1] am aware, of course, that for the Marxist the better way is the 
continuance of class warfare. Obviously if one accepts such a position, 
there is nothing more to discuss. But if you don’t accept the Marxist 
thesis, please read on. Or if you do ! 
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least fruitful to show. What useful purpose has it 
served ? 

All the players are convincingly human. English as 
they are, economic jargon is always reduced to a mini- 
mum. What is Captial? “ A thing that buys the sweat 
o’ their brains, at its own price . . . a thing that will take 
as much and give as little as it can. That’s Capital.”’ So 
Roberts addressing the strikers. “‘ Masters are masters, 
men are men! Yield one demand and they will make 
it six. They are like Oliver Twist, asking for more. If 
I were in their place I should be the same. But I am not 
in their place. Mark my words : one fine morning when 
you have given way here, and given way there—you will 
find you have parted with the ground beneath your 
feet... .”. So Anthony to his fellow directors. 

The curtain falls upon a question posed by one of the 
minor characters, “All this... and for what?” 
And pat comes the ironical answer, “ That’s where the 
fun comes in!” 

The first objection that we may have to meet in con- 
sidering Strife is that John Galsworthy succeeds in over- 
simplifying the issue. Opponents will not fail to indicate 
his bourgeois origin, his comfortable inheritance (for the 
Forsytes have ever remembered their children !), his 
ample estate, his riding stables. The easiest thing in the 
world, they will contend, is to maintain an endearing 
urbanity on three or four thousand a year. Others are 
certain to take further umbrage at his elevation of 
individuals to importance, and his comparative ignorance 
of economic theory and speculation. The varying 
fortunes of Roberts and of Anthony are but an insignifi- 
cant ripple in the wider sweep of cosmic forces, denoting 


merely the underswell of a tremendous conflict. There 
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is a pattern, they will continue, by which social and 
economical, and indeed all history is to be understood. 
Theoretically, there is no evidence at all that Galsworthy 
was conscious of it. The only remedy that he seems to 
have possessed was a sloppy humanitarianism. 

And yet on reflection it would appear that in the sense 
of drama, none of these objections goes very far towards 
meeting the case. “ The dramatic treatment of economic 
problems,” says Mr. L. C. Knight, in his illuminating 
Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson, “ showed them as 
moral and individual  problems—which in the last analysis 
they are.’’ And what was true of Jonson and his con- 
temporaries is equally true of Galsworthy and his. “ The 
finer the play as poetry, as literature (again I am quoting 
Mr. Knight), the more completely, the more precisely, 
is the stuff and substance of a particular experience 
evoked.” 

It is the poetry then of modern industrial conflict that is 
implicit in every line of Strife. In the end it overleaps the 
common cash nexus, and becomes in a personal sense the 
naked conflict of power politics that is behind almost 
every phase of economic warfare. Low wages, bad 
housing, and excessive hunger provide what may be 
termed the local irritant. The issue narrows down in the 
end to personalities in moral conflict. 

The point may best be illustrated by reference to the 
economically equalitarian Russia. With the party Marxist 
to a man, one would have supposed that Communist 
politics from 1921 to 1937 would have proceeded to 
the accompaniment of universal concord and _beati- 
tude. The capitalist had been liquidated, but not, 
apparently, the demon at the heart of things. The 


1 My italics. 
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divergence of Stalin fron the original concept of im- 
mediate world revolution to that of Communism in a 
single country is one revolving around an undoubted 
personality. The hunting down of Trotsky presupposes 
that. The “impersonal ” quality of Marxist history is 
very difficult to recognize as one remembers the efforts 
that are being made by contemporary Russian historians 
to eliminate every reference to Trotsky’s revolutionary 
activity in pre- and post-Revolutionary days. After all 
he was the great Lenin’s famous partner, and no artful 
(“ scientific ”’) tinkering with the history books can affect 
the position for very long. 

In a word, the Stalin-Trotsky imbroglio is the per- 
sonified conflict of divergent policy. The Marxist still 
shapes his allegiance in terms of personality, that is to say, 
when he is not in the habit of converting it into a sort of 
godhead alone. We are all comrades, but the struggle 
for personal mastery still goes forward !_ In every home 
and public building in Russia the personal features of 
Stalin look down. If Leon Trotsky had manipulated 
the party machine as skilfully as Stalin in the early 
twenties, then the chances are that his portrait would 


1 Note the universal pilgrimage to Lenin’s embalmed body ; and in 
passing, André Gide’s experience in the course of sending a pace to 
Stalin, “I feel the need to send you my most cordial . But here 
the translator paused, ‘I cannot let you tes like this. You is not 
enough when that you is Stalin. It would be poy shocking ; 
something must be added.’ And, as I displayed some amazement, 
they began to consult among themselves. They pro saa ia 
leader of the workers,’ or ‘ You, master of the peop Tes, ; 
can’t remember what. I said that it was absurd, prot ted that Siaiin 
was above such base flattery. I struggled in vain. There was nothing 
to be done. — Let not,” adds Gide, “ the reader suppose that these were 
stupid and clumsily zealous subordinates. They were personages 
highly a and quite familiar with what is done.”—Back from the 
U.S.S. 
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have been standing in a somewhat similar place. But one 
man managed to thrust out the other. 

In Strife Galsworthy maintains, with all the discrimina- 
tion of which he was a master, the significance of “ per- 
sonality power ”’ in economic affairs. In England with 
the institution of Trade Boards, Factory, and Minimum 
Wage Acts, Welfare Committees, Works Councils, and 
the conventional range of trade union machinery, the 
situation may not seem so highly dramatized as in certain 
other countries. A cushioned routine obtains. But at 
any rate it should not be forgotten (and this was Gals- 
worthy’ S purpose) that among a multitude of “ ologics”’ 
and “isms, men, as Aristotle once declared, are not 
cruel and unjust only because they have unequal economic 
opportunities, but also because they cannot control their 
passions. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
DRAMA AS WISDOM—THE MAID, AND HER VOICES 


THERE is another aspect of that final knowledge whereby 
in society men and women are cndeavouring to shape 
their lives. So far we have dealt with the clash of social 
and of economic forces, but interpenetrating these is the 
problem of Freedom and Authority. It may be the 
authority of parent or employer, or, in a wider sense, the 
authority of Church and State. We are living in a world 
where such a condition impels our closest attention, for 
the State looms with increasing importance, and we are 
once again witnessing, as in Germany, the struggle of 
the individual to worship according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. The decay of religion in our own 
country ought not to blind us to the fact that here is the 
most fundamental of all struggles ; and that for every 
member of society there comes ultimately the question of 
whether it is right or wrong to take up a resolute attitude. 
Shall such an attitude be decided by the State as the 
organized form of authority, or by the citizen unit as the 
seat of the individual conscience ? Or, in the last resort of 
all, what shall justify the utmost defiance by the citizen 
unit on the grounds of individual conscience, to the 
collective authority of the State ? 

In George Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan the foundations 


of secular and ecclesiastical authority are questioned by a 
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girl of peasant origin, who for a term of years contrived 
to make herself a deciding factor in Anglo-French affairs. — 
The story of Joan of Domremy is too well known for 
me to recount with more than a word or two. Suffice it 
to say that Mr. Shaw, in what is probably the most 
enduring of his plays, does not wander very greatly from 
the accepted narrative.! We see the immediate effect of 
Joan’s “ voices” in embattled effort, in the crowning of 
the Dauphin, in the ecclesiastical court of inquiry, and 
finally in her death at the hands of the secular authority. 
Externally Saint Joan is a conventional historical play. 
In essence it is a masterpiece of artistic wisdom. 

From the outset, Joan astounds every person with whom 
she comes into contact, with the inner conviction of her 
“mission.” She bounces peasants, men-at-arms, and 
even the hardened commanders in the field, to do her 
bidding. They recognize in her a unique authority, and 
while the tide is flowing against the English occupation, 
follow her enthusiastically. Thus at her inspiration, in 
1429, the Siege of Orleans was raised, the valley of the 
Loire cleaned up, and the way opened to Reims, where 
beneath its traditional roof, and in Joan’s presence, the 
Dauphin was crowned on July 17th of the same year. By 
her example the French nation entered into a new con- 
ception of unity, and the English in France into a steady 
evacuation. 

And then the hot fit gave place to the cold. The 
peasant girl with her visions, and sundry other im- 
portunities, becomes more a liability than an asset in the 
public ordering of affairs. 


1 In my opinion the epilogue of Saint Joan may be lopped off 
without essential loss. Shaw had already ‘said his say”?! It was 
the chatterbox element in the author that induced the epilogue. 
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Through a mishap at arms she falls into the hands of 
the Burgundians, and the Vicar-General of the Inquisition 
in France, a man who has long questioned the source of 
her authority, secures her sale to the English enemy. 
But first of all the validity of her “‘ voices ”” must be made 
the basis of a public trial. She is brought before the 
Inquisitorial Court, is compelled to recant, but on re- 
traction is sentenced to death, and bumt in the market- 
place of Rouen in May 1430. By the English she was 
regarded as a political enemy ; by the churchmen, a 
heretic ; by the French, an incubus. And so she was 
destroyed. 

The high light of Saint Joan is the trial. In it Shaw 
develops the sweet reasonableness that shimmers around 
every stage of the ecclesiastical logic. Theology, it is 
urged, has been formulated in order that men and women 
may be relieved of the burden of fear. After centuries of 
spiritual experience, of trial and error in the realm of 
human affairs, theology has been brought to the pitch of 
perfection, wherein all doubts are resolved and all faith 
affirmed. In it is the witness of all the saints, the virtue 
of the Holy Son of God. The solitary individual, how- 
ever virtuous, cannot be permitted to question the 
sanctions of the Church’s authority. In the words of the 
presiding inquisitor himself : 


“ Heresy begins with people who are to all appear- 
ances better than their neighbours. A gentle and pious 
girl, or a young man who has obeyed the command of 
our Lord by giving all his riches to the poor, and put- 
ting on the garb of poverty, the life of austerity. and the 
rule of humanity and charity, may be the founder of a 
heresy that will wreck both Church and Empire if not 
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ruthlessly stamped out in time. Heresy at first seems 
innocent and even laudable. . . . You must not fall 
into the common error of mistaking these simpletons 
for liars and hypocrites. They believe honestly and 
sincercly that their diabolical inspiration is Divine. 
Therefore you must be on your guard against your 
natural compassion.” 


Thus by this authoritarian case, closely reasoned and 
logically justified, Joan’s individual witness is carried, 
stage by stage, into a confession of witchcraft. So com- 
pelling is it, that all the friendly voices about her are 
silenced, and the Court decides upon condemnation. 
Only Joan and her “ voices ”’ refuse to be subdued. But 
the “ voices,” being outlawed, are recognizably of the 
Devil. She is cast out of the Church, and whosoever will 
may destroy her. 

Joan’s position is ultimately that of every individual 
endeavouring to resolve his position in relation to external 
authority. The matter lies between the individual and 
his conscience, and it is only fair to add that it is a question 
engaging a perennial debate. There are some who believe 
that the greater freedom is to be secured by sinking the 
individual responsibility in the wider one. Spiritually 
the votaries of the Roman Catholic Church believe this. 
They have cast their little doubts and fears aside before 
the long-established witness of the martyrs and the saints, 
and with such an action, have entered into a newer free- 
dom. The Communist position is a similar one. The 
community takes everything, and within that all-em- 
bracing necessity the individual discovers himself. It 
is something of what the hot-gospellers mean when they 


invite the sinner to “ yield completely” to Jesus, and 
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what Jesus Himself implied when He said, “ Whosoever 
shall humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven.” 

The question of freedom and authority, as I have said, 
is an eternal one, represented in modern fiction supremely 
by Dostoieffsky in “The Grand Inquisitor,” a story 
incorporated in The Brothers Karamazov. Can it be 
solved by any given attitude 2 The answer is supremely 
relative. One may answer “ yes” if the rebel (of which 
Joan is the archetype) feels that only by the compulsion 
of this individual prompting can he enter into what he 
feels to be the healthy and constructive existence. The 
inner voice remains the transcendent reality. But while 
there are many who are strong enough to take freedom 
upon themselves, and to wear it as a sort of natural 
garment, there are others whose very weakness suggests 
the delegation of liberty to a body or to a system strong 
enough to exercise it for them. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
DRAMA AS FANTASY 


A coop deal of ink was spilt in the early part of the 
nineteenth century concerning the assumed distinction 
between imagination and fancy. We need not allow it 
to engage us at the moment, for the kind of imagination 
with which we are concerned is that so penetratingly 
described by Mr. Middleton Murry as the harmony of 
the intelligence and instinct. Itis possible for a man to 
imagine with his whole being, but only when intelligence 
and instinct are at one. 

The popular conception of the “ poetic ”’ play is that in 
which transcending ordinary forms and by use of metrical 
measures the dramatist endeavours to convey an experi- 
ence in which: imagination plays a dominating part. 
Such a form of Poetic Drama, however, matters little. 
All Drama setting out imaginative truth is “ poetic,’ from 
the blank verse of The Tempest and the Countess Cathleen 
to the jewelled prose of The Blue Bird, or the realistic 
vagaries of Peter Pan. Barrie’s play contains no conven- 
tionally accepted poetry whatever ; but it is more in- 
tensely poetic than the great majority of more pretentious 
works ushered into the public eye as masterpieces of the 
imagination. Nothing is more certain that the metrical 
form alone can no more ensure the success of a play than 


some peculiar vehicular construction can ensure its pro- 
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pelling power. Nor can “ poetic” reputation bestride 
the breach if the essential element of Drama is lacking. 
What manager to-day would consider a production of 
Strafford or The Return of the Druses in the case of Robert 
Browning, or of Harold or even of Beckett in that of Lord 
Tennyson, purely on the strength of an ample nineteenth 
century reputation? The Theatre is the arena of man in 
action, and if an “emotion recollected in tranquillity” be 
incorporated into stage activity it must be upon the 
Theatre’s condition, and that of the Theatre alone. The 
poetry which one can ponder in the quiet of one’s own 
study, or in the relative tranquillity of a field-path, may 
become an intensely boring demonstration from the lips 
of actors behind a proscenium wall. The Lake Isle of 
Innisfree is a charming composition in its own atmosphere 
and setting. It would bore a theatrical audience to tears. 
The little lyric introduced by Yeats into The Land of 
Heart's Desire, “ The wind blows out of the gates of the 
day, would overreach its purpose by being even a 
couple of lines longer. Just as there is an art in quotation, 
not a line or even a word that does not preserve also the 
governing balance of the text, so there is a proportion 
beyond which the spectator begins to lose patience with 
the language of symbol, and yearns for the fustian of 
everyday intercourse and enlightenment. Ina word, while 
poetic truth is necessary to the validity of every play of 
real distinction, not every poet is necessarily a dramatist, 
although he may become so by conscious striving. 

The Drama of Fantasy, then, is achieved (with or with- 
out metrical forms) by a reaching-out of the imagination. 
In this sense it is supra-realistic, and while of necessity it 
may assume a mortal form, it is ultimately to engage an 
experience which is dream-like and visionary in quality. 
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We have realized during the course of the last thirty 
years that dreams are as much a part of reality as anything 
else, although I would hesitate to describe the Drama of 
Fantasy as an adventure in the subconscious. It is a pro- 
jection of the conscious rather than that of the sub- 
conscious mind—a transcendent condition whereby the 
ultimate issues are clarified. It may prove an experiment 
with time (as in Priestley’s Time and the Conways), or with 
the quest for happiness (as in Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird), 
or with the problem of heroic youth (as in J. M. Barrie’s 
Peter Pan), or with the establishment of Utopia (as in 
Shakespeare’s. Tempest). The form may differ, but Ariel 
fingers will lift for a moment the curtain from an un- 
acknowledged truth. The scenes may not be formally 
established, the conventional divisions laid out. It is a 
quality of experience encountered by John on Patmos, 
and by Bunyan in the circumscription of Bedford jail. 
The mystical element is never long absent. Thus far it 
closely impinges on religion. 

The play of fantasy then proceeds largely along lines of 
image and resemblance. The blue bird betokens happi- 
ness ;_ the crocodile and the alarm clock the menacing 
advance of time. Beneath the symbol is the evidence of 
a deeper reality. Its currency is of this peculiar form. 

The modern development of such Drama is popularly 
accredited to Maurice Maeterlinck. The Blue Bird was 
first produced in 1908, and such was the force of it that 
the play touched more than the ordinarily assembled 
audiences. In South Yorkshire I remember walking a 
number of miles to listen to Stanley A. Mellor deliver a 
sermon on the subject. Nowadays The Blue Bird is 
seldom produced. The war swooped down to kill its 


vivid imagery. To our concrete world the symbols no 
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longer appeal. We find them flashy and meretricious, 
and perhaps indeed they may be so, althoueh the mission 
of Mytyl and Tyltyl in quest of happiness is an activity by 
no means forsaken among the petrol pumps and cinemas 
of a later generation. In 1908, however, the play served 
for large numbers of people as the antechamber of 
religion. Many who had never dreamed of entering the 
precincts of a church in worship received what would in 
terms of modern criticism be described as an “ emotional 
experience,’ and by an older generation of worshippers, 
“a glimpse of God.” The pilgrimage of Mytyl and 
Tyltyl carried them by stages to the presence of death 
itself. In the cemetery at midnight, it will be remem- 
bered, the two are called upon to face even the opening, 
graves if they are to secure happiness. When the clock 
strikes the hour, and terribly frightened they await the 
revelation, the tombs open only to reveal a spectacle of 
dew, and flowers, and of singing birds. The children 
stand hand in hand, stunned and dazzled by the picture 
they behold. And Mytyl inquiring, ‘Where are the 
dead 2” is answered with simple emphasis by her com- 
panion, “ There are no dead.” 

While it is in the world of the mystic and the seer that 
The Blue Bird penetrates, it would be foolish to accept 
this Maeterlinck play as a substitute for religion, though 
many at first contact might be so impressed. The pursuit 
of happiness for its own sake constitutes too unsound a 
basis for the acceptance of any belief; for happiness is a 
relative condition, and may only be secured as the by- 
product of some wider conception of duty. 

It is, however, not Maurice Maeterlinck but Sir James 
Barrie who transforms this order of play into (shall we 


say) a much more native thing. Not for nothing was 
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Barrie a Scotsman, with the tough and sinewy Scots side 
to his nature. His whimsy is always tethered within an 
appreciable distance of earth, and like John Bunyan in the 
seventeenth century, the struggle for salvation takes place 
in an atmosphere of washing dishes and arranging bed- 
clothes, and the thousand and one trivialities of everyday 
existence. In view of the dramatist’s informing purpose, 
these symbols stand in little need of irradiation. It is the 
concrete outward semblance with which Barrie deals, 
whether in Dear Brutus, or in Mary Rose, or in Peter Pan. 
A greater sense of immediacy pervades the mind than in 
the case of Maeterlinck. Mary Rose may be peeping out 
of any cottage doorway at this moment. A gate opens, 
and instead of some one who looks very like an insurance 
agent, it is Lob with his peculiar power of transformation. 

For Barrie the passing of youth imposed a severe 
preoccupation. The subject recurs again and again in 
the course of his plays and speeches and anecdotes. 
Perhaps the perfect condensation is to be found in his 
rectorial address at the University of St. Andrews. 
“When I think of Scott,’’! he said, “I remember the 
strange Alpine ‘story of the youth who fell down a 
glacier and was lost, and of how a scientific companion, 
one of several who accompanied him, all young, com- 
puted that the body would again appear at a certain date 
and place many years afterwards. When that time came 
round some of the survivors returned to the glacier to 
see if the prediction would be fulfilled ; all old men now ; 
and the body reappeared as young as on the day he left 
them.” 

In making this statement, Barrie underestimated a 
little. He had been remembering that story in various 


1 Captain Scott, the Arctic explorer. 
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forms for a lifetime. In Peter Pan it is a boy who never 
erows old. In Mary Rose it is the same idea but carried 
forward to a logical conclusion. More lushly romantic, 
it is the thesis of the Admirable Crichton : 


“IT was a king in Babylon, 
And you were a Christian slave.” 


In spite of much praise lavished upon Barrie as one 
possessing a very great technical skill as a social play- 
wright, Peter Pan is regarded by many discerning critics 
as his major achievement. It takes its place among the 
great fairy stories of the world, with the faery charm and 
intangibility that is the hallmark of the host. It appeals to 
the great majority of children, and to great numbers of 
men and women also. That is why Peter, who is neither 
boy nor man, is always represented by a girl. And 
equally it is Peter, who, when offered the affection of 
Wendy, turns away and says he wants only to be a boy 
and “have fun.” Is this in Barrie the sign of a tragically 
divided mind, or the credential of heroic youth having 
neither time nor mood for the comforts and responsi- 
bilities of the hearthstone? Or both? In any case, this 
heroic character strikes a responsive chord in successive 
generations. The thing we would like to be, the ad- 
venture we should love to share, presented with the 
tumbled inconsequence of a dream. The worm in the 
heart, the canker in bud emerges later with the adjura- 
tion of St. Paul, “ For when I was a child, I spake as a 
child, I thought as a child ; but now that I am become 
aman...” 

But Peter will never hear the Apostolic word. The 
terms are those that the Peters of this universe will never 
be able to understand. It is customary, too, in speaking of 
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Barrie, to call up Yeats and the Celtic Renaissance of the 
eighteen nineties, but it is a gesture that may very well 
include a broken heart as well as a broken head where the 
ordinary Englishman is concerned. Again weare brought 
face to face with the Irish character. ‘Dublin talk,” 
brilliant and inconsequential (see Wells on Shaw !), a 
passionate adherence to legend and tradition, in which 
peculiar places are associated. “‘ Our Irish romantic 
movement,’ says Yeats, “‘has arisen out of this tradition, 
and should always, even when it makes new legends about 
traditional people and things, be haunted by people and 
places.”” Yeats also has said that we have only to talk 
about a ghost to call it in being. 

That this belief was commonly shared is borne out by 
an anecdote related by Mr. St. John Ervine concerning 
not Yeats but his fellow Irish author &., yet near enough 
in spiritual affinity as to make no difference. ‘“ One 
night,” said Mr. Ervine, “ in his house in Dublin I drew 
the attention of a lady to one of his pictures, a dark 
landscape in the centre of which a very brilliant and 
beautiful creature was dancing. AZ. turned to us and 
said, “ That’s the one that I saw !’ and I remembered 
the story I had been told earlier in the evening, that he 
saw fairies, that he actually took penny tram rides from 
Dublin to go up into the mountains to see the fairies ! 
I do not remember what the lady said, but I remember 
that she looked exceedingly astonished, and, indeed, I 
myself felt some astonishment.” 

As a mere Englishman may I be allowed to suggest 
that such surprise was reasonably permissible ? It is as 
though having motored through the Dukeries I ap- 
proached the policeman on point duty in Worksop with 
the information that among the beeches I had just been 
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engaged in a heart to heart conversation with Robin 
Hood. I am assured that for the moment the policeman 
would display an engaging interest, but of his subsequent 
patience I cannot tender a similar guarantee. Being 
unaccustomed to “ Dublin talk’ he would no doubt 
express a thoroughgoing scepticism. I have the feeling 
that in the principal street of Worksop I should stand in 
grave danger of being officially “ warned.” 

‘T have been at no pains to separate my own beliefs,”’ 
says Mr. Yeats in the preface to The Celtic Twilight, 
‘from those of the peasantry, but have rather let my 
men and women, ghouls and faeries, go their way un- 
offended or defended by any argument of mine.” 

It is not imaginative truth that is here concerned, so much 
as the establishment of traditionally accredited fiction. If 
fancy ever did enter into the business at all, then here, 
indubitably, it pokes its clfish head. For my own part, 
though this again may be evidence of a grave limitation 
of spirit, I have just about as much faith in Mr. Yeats’s 
type of leprechaun and faery as I have in Mr. Montague 
Summers's type of universally practising vampire ! They 
don’t exist as entities, and it were futile to declare that in 
the name of “ poetic” or any other sort of truth, that 
they do. In the case of Yeats it is a fiction that becomes 
the symbol of his purpose, and confusion emerges con- 
founded by the reiterated statement that the fiction has 
been subtly, “ unoffended or defended by any argument 
of mine.” The nature of the symbol understood, we are 
enabled to look a little closer at the drama for which 
Mr. Yeats has been responsible. 

In the Countess Cathleen Mr. Yeats reached his finest 
achievement. It is a story of self-abnegation and sacrifice. 
Famine is creeping over the land, and two demon 
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merchants are travelling up and down, offcring bread 
for souls, when the Countess Cathleen, sensitive of the 
spiritual subservience involved, agrees to buy off the 
souls that have been bartered, at the terrible price of her 
own. The merchants, eager to conclude so acceptable a 
bargain, eagerly consent; butin the end they are thwarted, 
for Divinity takes pity upon her sacrifice, and she is 
granted a heavenly crown. The play is a union of peasant 
life and of spiritual presences. There are many lovely 
lines that haunt the mind long after the last scene has 
passed away. The passing of Cathleen is watched by a 
little crowd, including Aleel, the singer of songs, and her 
lover—her foster-mother, and an angel : 


The Angel. The light beats down ; the gates of pearl 
are wide 
And she is passing to the floor of peace, 
And Mary of the seven times wounded heart 
Has kissed her lips, and the long blessed hair 
Has fallen on her face ; the Light of Lights 
Looks always on the motive, not the deed, 
The Shadow of Shadows on the deed alone. 
Oona (the foster-mother). Tell them who walk upon the 
floor of peace 
That I would die and go to her I love ; 
The years like great black oxen tread the world, 
And God the huntsman goads them on behind 
And I am broken by their passing feet. 


The lines are beautiful, only such lines as a poet could 
write, but the play as a play left upon my mind a generally 
blurred impression. Emotion recollected in tranquillity, 
yet not completely transposed to the exacting require- 


ments demanded by the stage. 
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If I were to indicate a play in which the elements of 
poetry are successfully caught up in those of Drama, I 
should, in spite of its many imperfections, conclude upon 
James Elroy Flecker’s Hassan. Take as an example the epi- 
logue of the Golden Journey to Samarkand. There are 
fifty lines at least of rhymed verse in this departure of the 
caravan from the Sun Gate in Bagdad, but not a line too 
many, and every one an utterance limned with action. 


“‘ Away, for we are ready to a man ! 


Our camels sniff the evening and are glad. 
Lead on, O Master of the Caravan : 
Lead on the Merchant-Princes of Bagdad . . .” 


With Hassan’s disillusionment and distress in the quest 
of beauty I have not the space to deal ;_ but for those who 
would make an experiment in the matter of dramatic 
verse, let them consider very carefully the aforementioned 
epilogue, in the light of those requirements that I have 
already set out. 


A word or two might here be inserted concerning the 
dramatically pictorial form of activity known as the 
Ballet. Introduced as a divertisement into opera and 
comedy, it has within recent years leapt into an active 
life of its own, and now claims its votaries by the thousand. 
It moves because of colour, lighting, etc. Its patterned 
forms engage the mind as a mathematical problem. Its 
peculiar intensity of action lends to every gesture a 
significance, it is claimed, appreciated only by the 
modern mind. 

To speak of a boom in Ballet is no misnomer. Like 
booms in business the great interest recurs, and once 
again subsides ; and the first of our tasks is to look upon 
the ballet form—not with the frenzied eye of the youthful 
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(or indeed the more elderly)? balletomane ; but with 
the cool appraisement of the larger forms. 

Nothing is more certain than that it represents to the 
modern mind an aspect of Fantastic Drama. Riddled as 
contemporary Poetical Drama is with individual idiosyn- 
crasy, and with economic and political dialectic, the 
mind turns with relief to the Ballet and its peculiar version 
of faery. The Ballet Russe is the Blue Bird of the con- 
temporary generation ; but a Blue Bird bereft of incon- 
venient theorizing and morality. The problems that 
engage the attention are purely technical, and criticism 
usually turns upon décor and costume, and the physical 
patterns through which the Ballet is evolved. The 
deeper implications go no further than what is called 
getting an “ emotional experience,’ though how one is 
able to secure an emotional experience without any 
serious consideration of moral issues is a question that 
remains at present unanswered. ‘Emotional experience” 
nowadays is bandied about in terms of commodity, as 
though it were something suavely insinuated into a 
brown paper parcel and traded over a counter, instead of 
a spiritual striving in which the major problems of living 
are engaged. For some it is the exsthetic thrill that a 
lovely assembly of colour can always induce. For others, 
a refraction of some love affair which in lieu of a much 
more important consideration looms a hundred times 
larger than life. But there can be no question that the 
Ballet does serve a certain need, and apart from the 
fashionable stampede in its direction can be explained in 
ordinarily reasonable terms. 

It satisfies, then, the primal instinct for the dance 


1“ The hope of the future is the ballet, and the intelligent youth of 
to-day crowds to Sadler’s Wells.” Myself.a Player. Lena Ashwell. 
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(remember, in this respect, the origins of all Drama). It 
serves also to satisfy the modern manipulation of colour 
(the exercise of subtle tones and shadings). It is Drama 
without speech, and may be enjoyed as a detective novel 
is enjoyed, with only a superficial stirring of the emo- 
tions. “ Say it with flowers” has for a generation been 
regarded as the most convenient form of homage that 
may be paid by the tongue-tied suitor. “ Say it with 
dancing’ may be equally applied to the disciplined 
convolutions of the Ballet. Good to look upon, and, if 
one may be permitted the Americanism, beautiful, but 
dumb ! 

Here then we are brought face to face with the Ballet’s 
limitations. In a universe of exclusive mummery we 
yearn intolerably for that most impelling of all qualities, 
the human voice. A dumb world, however colourful, 
offers no final consolation for the intense variety of 
expression to be found only in the spoken word. It is 
the word that brings decision. It is the word that gives 
the point to anger, and tenderness to the affections. It is 
the word that clarifies, and resolves the tortuous problem. 
It is the word that is the instrument of the totally conscious 
self by which, in spite of all the recent psychological 
probings, our fears and hopes and ambitions are assessed. 
It is neither in sleep nor in dreams that the full measure of 
human responsibility is to be recognized. “In the 
beginning was the Word . . .” and it is neither the word 
of a sleep-walker nor that of a technically atrophied 
enthusiast. An ultimate satisfaction is only to be secured 
in that articulation by which we recognize our fellows, 
and through which the truest measure of intercourse has 


been built up. 
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A CANDLE TO SHAKESPEARE 


THE greatest disservice that Shakespeare performed for 
the generations that were to succeed him was in a failure 
to arrange an adequate biography. We may lay our 
hands upon our hearts and proclaim to all and sundry that 
it is only the plays with which we need to be concerned, 
and that within their glorious company the fullest that 
Shakespeare had to submit, quantitatively or qualitatively, 
is to be discovered. We may even deny with increasing 
vehemence the necessity of biographical material at all ; 
but once let the rumour fly around that some industrious 
American has discovered another petty name and a date 
in the Public Records Office, and there is no controlling 
the crowd that begins to clamour for further information. 
The supercilious indifference fades away, and we are all 
of us rushing to add another crumb of information to our 
knowledge of Shakespeare the man. 

Consider for a moment the mountain of critical con- 
jecture of which we should have been relieved if only 
some member of the Mermaid Company had played the 
Boswell to a somewhat mercurial Johnson. Not only 
should we not have been called upon to suffer the 
Baconian-Oxford distresses ; but the agonized probing 
after motive, the assumption of domestic and psychological 


crisis, the association of the dramatist with the Dark 
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Ladies of his acquaintance, the Noble Patrons, the 
Retributive Justices, and a host of Fellow Artisans, 
would have been eliminated. The long shelves of 
Shakespearian criticism would have oddly withered ; 
and my own feeling is that the company by which he was 
surrounded would have shrunk in corresponding pro- 
portion. For every one that turns to Marlowe for what 
it is that Marlowe has to give, a thousand turn to quarry 
in Marlowe for a thread of the Shakespeare vein. As it 
is, what biographical material we have is slender and as 
uncomforting in its content as the pudden-faced effigy that 
serves for the master in the parish church of Stratford. 

After three hundred years the priority of Shakespeare 
remains undisputed. In certain quarters where a bio- 
logical calculus is brought to bear upon every phase of 
human activity there is a certain looking down of noses. 
Perhaps the classic example was the omission by Mr. 
H. G. Wells of Shakespeare’s name from the first edition 
of his History of the World ; an omission amply revenged 
by Mr. Aldous Huxley in Brave New World, where it is a 
Shakespeare man who is brought into judgment upon a 
hideously “conditioned” order not impossibly con- 
nected with a Wellsian conception of things. 

It is, of course, not easy to calculate at any stage the 
sum total of Shakespeare's influence upon three hundred 
years of living history. The evidence is interwoven in 
every generation of modern civilization, cropping up in 
all sorts of unexpected quarters. Wherever men and 
women have endeavoured to establish the values of 
sanity and enlightenment, to cement the bonds of friend- 
ship between individuals, communities, and nations, to 
extend the boundaries of human consciousness, there the 
name and the writings of Shakespeare have been invoked. 
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Marx knew him, and set out an emphatic appreciation. 
The young Lincoln in the Kentucky backwoods grew 
upon his wisdom, and forever embodied the spirit of 
Shakespeare’s creation in the political and social life of 
modern America. The young Herman Melville carried 
one book—and one book alone—throughout that sojourn 
in Pacific waters when he pondered the abolition of 
flogging in the United States Navy. It was a copy of 
Shakespeare’s plays. There was not one Radical of the 
Industrial Revolution who did not turn to him for 
inspiration. It is a record capable of indefinite extension, 
summed up perhaps best of all in the words of Mr. 
Middleton Murry, “The vibration passed from 
Shakespeare to the written and spoken word, thence to 
the printed. There it was stored up, like an electrical 
current within a battery, but with this difference, that it 
was inexhaustible.” ? 

Shakespeare’s interest, then, lies in his universality. And 
this is all the more remarkable when one considers the 
sort of environment in which his plays were written. 
Elizabethan England has become a place and a period 
much more familiar to us than perhaps any other in the 
course of the last two hundred and fifty years. Raleigh, 
Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, Sydney, Bacon, Essex, 
Elizabeth are names familiar since childhood. Take 
any other comparable term of years, and it is extremely 
doubtful if one or more of the reigning princes or 
statesmen would be as casily remembered. Elizabeth, 
the Monarch and Leader, moves within her own circle of 
light. It was a period especially virile. There was a 
stirring in the air, and a gencral consciousness of ex- 
pansion. 

1J. Middleton Murry. Shakespeare. 
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Let us, however, not build too confidently upon any 
conceivable parallel between the Elizabethan age and 
our own. Wandering into the Elizabethan world we 
should find ourselves lamentably forlorn. Excluding the 
more obvious anomalies, such as speed in locomotion, 
there is nothing that would not offer its own measure of 
difficulty. The language itself, the Elizabethan accept- 
ance of the four elements, of the intimate relation of the 
planets in human affairs, the ruthless barbarity of govern- 
ment in the execution of justice, the prevailing nature 
of darkness, the acceptance of Divine Right, the whole- 
sale dependence of the artist upon his patron, are all 
factors that would tend to baffle and restrict. Apart from 
the example of Christian theology, there would be no 
popular interpretation of the universe. Astronomy was 
still astrology, and the practice of medicine a peculiar 
compound of enlightenment and superstition. That 
was the kind of world in which Shakespeare moved 
and lived and had his being. Why is it, then, that the 
characters of his creation so thoroughly bestride the 
centuries, and that while certain of his contemporaries 
were equally prolific, their works (in spite of all that 
Charles Lamb had to say) remain a drama mummified, 
and without any affiliation with conscious reality? We 
speak of Kyd’s extravagance, of Lyly’s lack of dramatic 
subtlety, of Greene’s irrelevance and prolixity, of 
Jonson’s social preoccupation. But what of Shakespeare ? 

The answer is best revealed in a swift review of Shake- 
speare’s own work, particularly in those plays that fall 
between the years 1603 to 1611.1 From 1585 to 1592 he 
was serving his apprenticeship. From 1594 to 1602 he 


1 Othello, Macbeth, Lear, Timon, Troilus, Coriolanus, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Cymbeline, The Winter's Tale, and The Tempest. 
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had entered into effective mastery, and in the closing 
period to his death, the curve had taken a full maturity. 

The historical plays belong to the first and apprentice 
period. It is possible to over-emphasize the importance 
of these, particularly in the case of the critic who has a 
definite philosophical axe to grind. It was the young 
Shakespeare turning to the ready-made material of 
Holinshed that we see, making his own analysis of ab- 
solutism, and enjoying himself vastly in the process. 
They were plays of experimentation where the frame- 
work lay ready to his fingers. His prevailing achievement 
was to invigorate these old-time narratives, to raise the 
curtain upon a given beauty, and to contribute to human 
personality a significance unprecedented in its scope. 

So Shakespeare turned to the chequered narrative of 
the English kings—the Richards and the Henrys, the 
Pretenders and their fortunes. Was he a royalist 2 In 
so far as Elizabeth remained the unifying symbol of the 
English people. Was he a democrat? In so far as a 
common humanity displayed itself at every end and turn. 
It is highly probable that he would have been a great deal 
more uncomfortable under the xgis of Charles the First 
than under that of the Lord-Protector, though it by no 
means follows that he would have remained in England 
at all throughout the Commonwealth years. The prob- 
lem of allegiance, however, did not arise thus nakedly 
before him. He had been a generation dead when the 
Revolution got under way. He was able to regard the 
usurpation of power as a theoretical thing, and shape his 
plays accordingly. 

One quality that struck the public imagination was that 
never before had kings and camp followers so expressed 
themselves : | 
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“We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother ; be he ne’er so vile 

This day shall gentle his condition : 
And gentlemen in England now abed 
Shall think themselves accursed they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon St. Crispin’s day.” 


This was a new sort of character, at once glorious and 


En pelanes 


One cannot hope in the space a a few pages to do 
justice to the infinite variety of Shakespeare’s creation. 
It is a mould in which we pour ourselves. It is a territory 
opening with each successive journey, an unsuspected 
avenue or vista. 

Apart from that delightful hunt for the quivering 
expression of Shakespeare’s more personal fortunes— 
his courtly triumphs and disappointments, his philoso- 
phical ardours and endurances—a quest at once eminently 
fascinating and dangerous (for if Shakespeare were to 
become identified with every one of his characters he 
would become somewhat less a man than a monstrosity), 
there is for the ordinary observer the measure of truth 
that the dramatist unfolds. This truth depends very 
largely upon the mood with which we approach his 
plays. Not that the inscrutable struggle for power in 
Macbeth, or the witless dissemination of authority in Lear, 
can ever fail to make a certain impact upon the senses. 
Shylock is never less than the avaricious Israelite, or 
Hamlet than the psychologically bewildered prince. 
But there are occasions in which these characters trans- 
cend the petty formal nature of their being. Shylock 


may become the prototype of every oppressed nationality, 
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and Hamlet the illustration in excelsis of what the mind 
may do to all. Portia displays her skill in more than 
Venctian courts of justice: Malvolio his vanity in 
gardens far removed from those of the Lady Olivia. 

It is, then, this richly suggestive abundance that we 
ought to consider. Take Othello. The story is simple 
enough in its incidence. The man is an Atrican, a 
mercenary captain in the employment of the Venetian 
Republic. When he appoints as his lieutenant a certain 
Cassio, he antagonizes Iago, who believes that the position 
should have come his way. 

In the meantime, and against her father’s will, Desde- 
mona marries Othello, and immediately afterwards 
departs with her husband for the wars in Cyprus, where 
he has been appointed the Venetian commander. Cassio 
and Iago (a latent bitterness burning in the latter’s bosom) 
are in the same expedition. 

Jago’s animosity increasing, he resolves to make use 
of Desdemona in order to secure Cassio’s downfall. 
First of all he involves Cassio in a drunken brawl, thus 
securing the lieutenant’s dismissal. On Cassio’s inviting 
Desdemona to intercede with her husband on his behalf, 
it is lago who suggests to Othello that Desdemona has a 
very heartfelt reason for wishing Cassio back in authority 
again. Cassio, in fine, has become Desdemona’s lover ! 
Stroke by stroke Iago contrives to implant the idea in 
Othello’s mind. At last, on Iago’s placing in Cassio’s 
possession a love-token (a handkerchief) from Othello to 
Desdemona, the Moor is convinced of his wife’s un- 
faithfulness. He smothers her, and learns too late that he 
has been made the dupe of an unscrupulous subordinate. 
He takes his own life, while Cassio’s character is cleared, 


and Iago apprehended. 
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This in bare outline is the story of Othello, but the play 
is of such a proportion that it is possible to approach it 
from a variety of angles, and each time to discover a facet 
not fully encountered before. To once it is the supreme 
tragedy of love—* the drama of a woman who loves 
entircly, and a man who loves entirely yet cannot believe 
that he is entircly loved.” A second may decide that it 
is a play of obsession, in this case one of “ jealous sus- 
picion.” To another it isa play of “ superlative passion.” 
To another, a drama embodying in its ultimate sense the 
clash of colour, and the relationship of the darker peoples 
in the family of nations. 

My own impressions have been equally varied. The 
first time that, at a somewhat youthful age, I saw Othello, 
I was overwhelmed by the presence of the principal 
character. The regal dignity of the Moor, his habit of 
command, the extraordinary phenomenon of a black 
man in control of a company of whites, that mounting 
resentment, and the final panther-swoop upon the hapless 
Desdemona which was the most vivid impression of all. 

A second time, the Moor still occupied the centre cf 
the stage, but it was an Othello in relation to a number of 
other problems. Ihad been greatly interested in Colonial 
questions, and I saw in the play the tragedy of the inter- 
marriage of black with white. The play became for me 
the epitome of that struggle—the stormy wooing, the 
sinister conjugality, and the all too tragic end. Perhaps 
Shakespeare in following the line of Cinthio’s story had 
no such intention in mind ; but a play, it must be re- 
membered, is a thing that only finds completion before 
the eyes and ears of an audience, and I am expressing 
merely my own reaction to it. 

The third time that I saw the play my mind was filled 
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with certain forms of totalitarian strategy in Europe. | 
was conscious of the breakdown of international law, 
and of those methods of imposture with which in recent 
years we have become familiar. At once Othello fell 
into second place, and the racial problem seemed a thought 
less urgent. Now it was lago, the schemer and liar, that 
leapt into the centre of the stage, the archetype of the 
contemporary dictator, speaking “ peace” to the rattle 
of bayonets, and of “honour” and “ destiny ” to the 
tramping of the firing squads and the torture of the con- 
centration camps. The play became lago’s, and every 
sentence invested with a new significance : 


“Virtue ! a fig ! “tis in ourselves that we arc thus, 
or thus.” 


Ourselves alone ! It is a voice with which the modern 
world has become familiar ; and the ardent nationalism of 
our own day finds a perfect expression in the devilish 
casuistry of Iago’s mind. Another spectator may ex- 
perience a reaction very different from my own; but 
my plea is for recognition of the amplitude of the Shake- 
speare creation, its all-embracing humanity, and the poetic 
wisdom whereby the most involved of all human 
problems may be appreciated. 
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Tuat figure 2 Who docs not know it? In a hundred 
thousand pictures and gossip columns, on platforms, in 
theatre lobbies, shaggy in homespun, attenuated in 
bathing shorts, hobnobbing with dictators, and laying 
down the law to humanity in general, it moves, none the 
less aggressively, for all that eighty odd autumns and 
winters have been able to wreak upon it. The Mephisto- 
phelian eyebrows have whitened and grown bushy, the 
gait less limber than in the cycling nineties ; but the same 
voice divagates (" No man can teach me anything !”’), 
and the same consummate ballyhoo pours out upon 
the now complaisant audiences. He is a one that Shaw 
fellow! Or—just succinctly—it’s Shaw again! He has 
become an institution. 

He moves to a permanent chorus of dispraising voices. 
In 1915 Mr. John Palmer thought fit to issue a book called 
Bernard Shaw—an Epitaph, declaring that, “ The object of 
this essay is to ask if we cannot bid him farewell without 
bitterness.” Poor Mr. Palmer! Little did he conjecture 
that during the subsequent twenty years from the penning 
of those words the outworn object of his compassion 
would deliver to the world the most notable of all his 
compositions. In 1927 Mr. Wells wrote asking, “ What 
is the good of Mr. Shaw? People call him a thinker. I 
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doubt any consecutive thinking at all. Most intelligent 
men have their ideas in some intelligent grouping or order, 
even if it is no more than the order of a patchwork quilt, 
but I do not find even that coherence in Shaw. His ideas 
are a jackdaw’s hoard, picked up anyhow and piled to- 
gether anyhow. Knowing my Shaw fairly well, and 
knowing his surroundings, I think I could trace to some 
quite near personal influence nearly everything he has 
ever held.”’ It makes no difference to G. B. S. He will 
even be inveigled into assisting Mr. Frank Harris in that 
gentleman’s most romantic vein. Nothing makes any 
difference. He is as the Life Force made him.’ And he 
isn’t dead yet ! 

He sprang from Ireland, his class the shabby genteel, 
“the poor relation, the Gentlemen who are no Gentle- 
men.” That Irish origin ought never to be forgotten, 
for it implies a colossal blarney, which in licu of values 
more stable has often passed unchallenged for wisdom. 
His father displayed a scoffing type of humour. “ The 
more sacred an idea or a situation was by convention, the 
more irresistible it was to him as a jumping-off place for 
a plunge into laughter.” *? He confesses that all his comedy 
is a Shavian inheritance. Let that too be remembered in 
an appraisement of the Divine iconoclast. Behind the 
urge for Fabian regeneration lay the ghostly laughter of 
Shaw’s old da. Music, an incidental thing, he owed to 
his mother. The road to Man and Superman to his father. 
Other elements more intellectual—the Butlers, the 
Wagners, the Ibsens, the Marxes—may be relegated to the 
back seats in proper proportion. When young George 
Bernard took the boat at Dublin Quay for England, he 


1 Or he the Life Force. You can have it either way with Shaw |! 
2 Preface, Immaturity. 
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carried his father with him. They have been inseparable 
ever since. 

Shaw’s early mind was nourished on Butler, Darwin, 
Mill. He heard Henry George and was tremendously 
impressed. And to a wider philosophical background 
he encountered Marx. From that moment the scoffing 
propensity found its object. In Shaw senior it had been 
directed against any convention, or indeed any situation. 
In Shaw junior it received focus and direction. Property 
was theft; respectability founded upon poverty was 
blasphemy ; marriage founded upon property was 
prostitution. From this point it was the most inevitable 
thing in the world that he should sharpen his wits, and 
amplify his vocabulary from the vantage of the street 
corner soap-box. This was the popular evangel. The 
theology of the new religion was in the main hammered 
out in the company of the Webbs, Olivier, and Waallas, 
at the Fabian Society, upon the executive committee of 
which Shaw sat for twenty-seven years. The contact 
whereby his energies were to be poured out in dramatic 
form was made when he became the dramatic critic for 
Frank Harris's Saturday Review. So far he had been 
writing long and unsuccessful novels. It was now only a 
step from the stalls to the other side of the proscenium. 
And what an unparalleled opportunity presented itself{—to 
convict the over-ripening capitalistic society with its 
middle-class (or bourgeois) morality in the name of the 
new Puritanism, or Fabianism, or what you will. He 
thrust aloft his banner : “‘ By Socialism and Intellect !” 
All other factors were to be made subsidiary ; romantic 
love (for example), the idol Shakespeare, and incon- 
veniently intervening personalities. Particularly Irving. 

Irving, the leading figure on the English stage, repre- 
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sented the decaying school of actor-manager. He also 
happened to be the dominating personality in the life of 
Ellen Terry, an actress in whom the young Shaw was 
also interested, and for whom he had written his one-act 
play, The Man of Destiny. Unfortunately, The Man of 
Destiny, in order to reach any performance at all upon 
the Lyceum stage, was called upon to receive his creden- 
tials from the mighty Irving himself. The credentials 
were not forthcoming. 

Mr. Gordon Craig, in his biography of Irving, has 
suggested that the excessive stage directions with which 
Shaw interlards his text were responsible for the rejection, 
and that it was offensive for a master in the art of stage 
deportment to submit to such directions from a youthful 
theatrical amateur. Such may be so in part. A compre- 
hensive reading of the situation would be that Irving of 
The Lyons Mail, of Beckett, and The Bells was hopelessly 
confounded by the Shaw creation. He simply did not 
understand the significance of the Shaw thing. What 
interminable dialogues! And all bearing (as Irving would 
have put it) upon matters of theory! Irving, who was a 
master of melodrama, and of the consequent characteri- 
zation, had little -hesitation in rejecting The Man of 
Destiny. He found in it no scope for his peculiar talent. 
Hitherto he had “created” his own parts. Shaw had 
left no room for development at all. Every little bit of 
stage business had been arranged for in the text. In 
addition there was the intolerable talkee-talkee !_ that 
dramatically got nowhere. 

Shaw, however, while tremendously indignant with 
Irving, pursued his labours. The Man of Destiny he took 
to Irving in 1896, after four years of playwriting, but he 


had already a number of productions to his name, and 
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from Widowers’ Houses in 1892 to the Apple Cart in 1929, 
the forty years of his major creation display the ample 
variety of his method. Slum property, woman in sub- 
jection, sex relationships, military glory, the all-powerful 
male, Calvinistic dogma, romantic love, the ethics of 
industry, the Irish problem, institutional religion, parents 
and children, creative evolution, sterile intellectualism, 

democracy in crisis—all are plucked up and carried for- 
ward in the Shavian stride ; and it was grand work while 
it lasted. Now at the close of that most notable achieve- 
ment it is time to pose one or two leading questions. 

Eloquence and courage are not among the elements in 
dispute. Shaw has always displayed such qualities in 
abundance. What we are concerned with at the moment 
is the purport of the Shavian attitude, and how far it may 
have some little bearing upon the sort of life we are 
called upon to live. 

At the root of it is that fanaticism of the intcl- 
lect whereby he swings himself into repudiation of 
Shakespeare, particularly the Shakespeare of romantic 
love. One of the most interesting of all the prefaces is 
that entitled Better than Shakespeare : ? for it exemplifies 
not only the inheritence (already mentioned) from an 
Irish father, but the intellectual G. B. S. hero approaching 
love. Sexual infatuation is not important enough to be 
converted into a tragic theme! Face the facts of sexual 
relationship, he urges, as Hogarth, and Swift, and 
Strindberg do. They are logical and faithful. Love 
ought to be treated in the comic spirit. One can under- 
stand Mrs. Quickly pawning her plate for the love of 
Falstaff, but not Anthony running away from Actium for 
the love of Cleopatra. The real Anthonys and Cleopatras 
are to be found in almost every public-house, awaiting 
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the same kind of romantic treatment. Shakespeare, who 
knew human weakness so well, never understood the 
human strength of the Cesarian type. It is the philoso- 
phy, the outlook on life that changes, not the craft of the 
playwright. And this is the new philosophy—love with- 
out passion. In a word, the intellect over all. In Cesar 
and Cleopatra Shaw endeavours to redress the Shake- 
spearean balance, and to present a Fabian hero in contact 
with a heroine the like of which William Hogarth 
presumably would have loved to draw. 

Nor is it merely in Caesar and Cleopatra that this strange 
sexlessness is to be discerned. Shaw appears to have not 
only an undue aversion to sex, but a positive terror in its 
presence. Glance almost haphazardly through Shaw’s 
published plays and the illustrations tumble over one 
another in order to be recognized. In Pygmalion it is 
Higgins who declares that, “If an imaginative boy has 
a... mother who has intelligence, personal grace, 
dignity of character without harshness, and a cultivated 
sense of the best art . . . she sets a standard against which 
very few women can struggle.” In John Bull's Other 
Island it is Harry who prefers his friend Tom to the 
woman who implores his love. “ Moral passion is the 
only passion,” announces Tanner in Man and Superman. 
“A man as intimate with his own wife as a magistrate 
is with his own clerk . . . is a man in a thousand,” he 
says in one of his prefaces. When in the Irrational Knot 
the hero is questioned as to what he shall do now that 
his wife has eloped with a former lover, his answer comes 
pat: “ Eat my supper. Iam as hungry as a bear.” 

Explain this abnormality as best we may—in terms of 
heredity, environment, or intellectual conviction—the 
simple fact remains that it is there. And the impact upon 
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the playgoer’s mind is correspondingly one of con- 
jecture. 

Does Shaw succeed in his intention: The answer is, 
that it all depends. If, like Mr. Shaw, you marry at forty 
and are childless ; and, like Mr. Shaw, consider the business 
of falling in and out of love with the same calculation 
that you would see yourself falling in and out of your 
bath, then Cesar and Cleopatra is a masterpiece of dis- 
cernment. You will then have conquered passion and 
be enabled to talk of love as Mr. Shaw does in terms of 
public-house slatterns and the police court. Your artist 
will be Hogarth, and your prime expositor Swift. If, 
on the other hand, presuming that you are a male, you 
happen to have met a girl who scenis to all appearances 
unique, whose every word and gesture produces a thrill 
of unimaginable pleasure in your being, and with whom 
you have settled down in the fullest terms of fellowship 
and of intimacy, the Shavian purport of Ceasar and 
Cleopatra will appear the dessicated meanderings of an 
emotionally impoverished old gentleman, so immersed 
in speculation that he doesn’t know how life is managed 
at all. Of little use Mr. Shaw appearing with the bland 
assurance that the girl cannot possibly be an angel. 
“ That, old gentleman, * the swain may well reply, “is 
all that you know !”” And it would be strange if it were 
otherwise. Romantic love is not an attitude to be laughed 
out of court by even the wittiest of dramatists, or to be 
reduced into subjection by an intellectual thesis. It is a 
necessity of existence without which the generality of 
men and women would wither and die. 

That is why, in the long run, the Shakespeare character 
will have it. For with Shakespeare character is in the 
round, embracing equally both intellect and the emo- 
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tions. The Shavian character is hammered out in the 
flat of intellectual processes, and cannot contain within 
itsclf the requisite capacity for living. They move, these 
figures, a succession of emphatic voices based upon 
abstraction, and since abstraction and hatred are so easily 
allicd, it is with love and the fuller knowledge that we 
revert to a more satisfactory plane of consciousness. 

All of which brings one to the supreme defect of the 
Shavian drama. There are no characters. Only mouth- 
pieces. (And that is why, perhaps, a self-protective 
intuition shows itself in the copious stage directions with 
which every Shavian play has been equipped.) When a 
genuine character actor does find himself allocated to a 
Shavian play, and there proceed to do his stuff, the effect 
is altogether alarming. An excellent low comedian like 
Mr. Jay Laurier in the part of Doolittle has to be seen 
to be believed.? 

There can be little doubt of the sense of mission with 
which the youthful Shaw was invested. Economically 
and politically, it is extremely difficult to assess the extent 
of his influence. Talked about tremendously, and self- 
feeding the spate of notoriety, one has the prevailing 
impression that where the British labour movement 
was concerned, G.B.S. did not bite very deep. The 
Tilletts, and the Burnses, and Hardies continued to 
address large gatherings of working men and women, 
but their favourite quotations were drawn from the 
Bible, and from Shelley and Byron, rather than from 
Samuel Butler, or even from Marx himself. When 
Philip Snowden informed the world in his autobiography 
that he had always been unable to read Das Kapital, the 
announcement came with no real measure of surprise. 


1 Pygmalion. The Buxton Festival, 1937. 
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The English are only indoctrinated with the greatest of 
difficulty ; and the Englishman, being a man of action 
first and everything else afterwards, an improviser of 
natural genius, will always prefer the method best suited 
to his own character. He will trouble his head about 
crossing the stream only when he arrives at it ! 

I would not for a moment infer by the foregoing that 
in the chaotic dispensation which we have now entered 
order and pre-arrangement are not to a certain extent 
necessary. They are. What I am interested in pointing 
out—and it would save a vast amount of heart-burning 
among the doctrinaires if they would emblazon it first 
upon their banners—is that the Englishman, being 
primarily a man of action, is only sccondarily a man of 
thought. There is an old aphorism to the effect that an 
Englishman never knows when he is beaten. There 
again we have the variant of the general proposition.? 

Thus while Shaw became much “talked of” in 
Labour circles (I remember attending a pre-war reading 
of Shaw organized by the local I.L.P.) he has never at 
any time been accepted, or his works drawn upon, for 
exposition of Labour principles in the same sense that 
the rebel pocts were accepted. The Shavian treatment 
does not make for rhetoric. The dialogue is, as Mr. 
Wells has asserted, good Dublin talk—and little more, 
an elfish gymnastic around a major theme. 

Shaw, to put it bluntly, has never been the poor man’s 
dramatist. No working man is allowed to pass through 
his pages without the pronounced effect of caricature. 
Take Lickcheese in Widowers’ Houses, Burgess in Candida, 
or Doolittle in Pygmalion. It may be argued that almost 

1 See S. de Madariaga’s Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Spaniards, for the 
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all Shaw’s characters fall into caricature; but even in 
the Shavian creation there are shades of credibility, and 
the least credible of all the gallery are those poor wights 
who walk into the Shavian play with scraps of navvy’s 
string holding up their trousers. Their philosophy has 
nothing to do with working-class philosophy ; nor their 
wit with working-class humour. 

It is indeed a very credible proposition that the propa- 
ganda value of the Shavian contribution has been 
nullified by the Shavian habit of irreverence. You 
cannot believe passionately in any cause or movement, 
pour out your time and industry in its furtherance, and 
in the process of the same activity violently thumbnose 
the whole proceeding for the benefit of the spectators. 
In the Apple Cart it is Proteus who reminds the king that 
in delivering official speeches he has the habit of unrolling 
the manuscript and winking. Shaw cannot refrain from 
winking as he lays his hand upon his heart in evidence 
of his Socialistic sincerity. Perhaps this, too, is some 
indication of his rclative popularity among the maligned 
middle classes, for undoubtedly it is from such classes 
that his audiences have been drawn. The Shavian 
audiences have been composed partly of progressives, 
but mainly of comfortable people for whom George 
Bernard Shaw has made slum property, overwhelming 
armaments, social and educational inequality quite 
tolerable by winking. There is a time to wink and a 
time not to wink. Shaw has never been able to draw 
the distinction. Thus it is that a rentier audience, feeding 
voraciously upon the dividends that are drawn upon 
the manipulation of death, may look upon Major Barbara 
with equanimity and contrive to leave the theatre with a 
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rageous things! But did you see him winking, my 
dear? It’s all very interesting, but so amusing too ! 
That’s what I like about Shaw. So amusing !’ 

Before the turn of the century Shaw had regarded 
himself as the new prophet, not only of the attack upon 
capitalism, but of a wider social and philosophical 
belicf. This belief has been variously labelled the Life 
Force, or Creative Evolution, and throughout his works, 
from Major Barbara in 1905 to the Simpleton of the 
Unexpected Isles in 1935, he has rung the changes upon 
this conception of reality. The formula—for even so 
vague a conception as the Life Force must have an intel- 
lectual structure of some kind—is an element in revolt 
against conventions and institutions, religious, political, 
social, economic, artistic. It les on the utmost oe of 
Nonconformity, though how in his own mind Shaw 
managed to square the utmost anarchism with the rigid 
extensions of the Marxist state has never been fully 
explained. In the light of this belief, however, there is 
explained Shaw’s manifest admiration of the dictator, 
Mussolini or Stalin, his cry that “reputations” must go, his 
attack upon theology, and upon every established institu- 
tion from marriage to the War Office. All are jumbled 
together as a citadel to be stormed on the assumption that 
the Life Force should be given the fullest scope, and that 
the laws prescribed for men become intolerable betore 
the questing something of which Napoleon Buonaparte 
and St. Francis of Assisi may be regarded as sample 
protagonists. 

Ah, that questing something ! Into what avenues may 
it not converge !_ The trouble is that it leads everywhere 

1 The State that in Engels’ interpretation finally ‘“‘ withers away ” is 
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and nowhere at the same time. It is equally noble and 
equally base. It opens out upon the widest horizon, it 
narrows into the most malodorous of culs-de-sac. It 
may be taken as a credo impartially by the French 
Bluebeard, General Evangeline Booth, Charlie Chaplin, 
Adolph Hitler, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and The 
Man on the Flying Trapeze. It is all very well to suggest, 
as Shaw does in The Perfect Wagncrite, that “It is necessary 
to breed a race of men in whom the life-giving impulses 
predominate ...” We seem to have heard a similar 
sort of sentiment before, from Sandow and Bernard 
Macfadden, to the League of Health and Beauty. To our 
more contemporary ears it savours sadly of one of the 
more democratically sinsister pronouncements of the 
Minister of Propaganda and Enlightenment. Is it 
possible that he also is a Life-Forcer 2 And the Fuhrer 
as well ? 

The Life Force credential rests upon the divine right of 
an eminently private intuition that has little respect for 
anything save the promptings of the “inner voice.” 
Where Shaw stumbles is in the reconciliation of the 
inner with the outer reality, for until that reconciliation 
takes place the human spirit wanders, a rudderless ship 
upon an illimitable ocean. An attack upon convention 
is justifiable only when that convention is in process of 
becoming outworn. But Shaw has never been able to 
realize that a convention may remain a convention 
because it still serves some fundamental human purpose. 
Many of us continue to wash our necks daily, not merely 
because it is a convention, but because it serves a 
thoroughly beneficial purpose. Little use to point out 
that for hundreds of years men and women have been 


washing their necks in pretty much the same fashion, and 
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that in the name of a divine evangel it is high time to 
make an alteration. People still prefer to stick to soap 
and water. Marriage, too, is a convention which men 
and women in society have found indispensable. Of 
little use any one crying out from the housetops that 
it is time this hoary old custom was swept away. 
Nobody wants it to be swept away. The difficulties of 
marriage in society are as nothing compared with the 
state of a society in which the convention of marriage 
does not obtain. Driving on the left side of the road 
is a convention—but what's the use of pursuing the 
argument any further? My point is that there are 
statements of belief whereby men and women have tried 
to put into concrete form a certain spiritual experience. 
It is by the means of this form—call it theology or 
what you will—that life, otherwise supremely chaotic 
and without significance, attains a dignity, and harmony, 
and inner peace. These forms have been preserved—the 
forms of meeting together, of worshipping in concert, 
of hearing read the inspired literature of the ages, and 
of acceptance of the broad position of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of men—in order that such a 
harmony and inner peace may be ensued. It does not 
follow for a moment that because certain individuals of 
high ambition or inveterate self-seeking have from time 
to time reduced the level of this conception in the eyes 
of waiting humanity that the fundamental experience of 
such a witness is invalidated. The convention—or shall 
we say the necessity—of human beings living together 
in peace and good fellowship is in no way impugned. It 
is as necessary to-day as it was in the Middle Ages, when 
at least a Pope of Rome was able to exercise a super- 


national authority over Europe. If at the present 
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moment we are trying to establish a supernational 
authority in the form of the League of Nations it is 
only another recognition of the necessity of system and 
convention. 

When he declared that we must get rid of reputations, 
Shaw had not wit enough to exclude those of Jesus Christ 
and Shakespeare. A perverse genius had prompted him 
not only to the bombardment of the forts of folly, but 
also of the walls of the Delectable City. Now at eighty, 
full of years, and of honour, it is not the studied pro- 
nouncement for which the world is looking, but the 
humorous observation, and the confidential wink ! 
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Tue Cinema has gathered around its flickering light an 
activity that springs largely from the manipulation of the 
new and novel. Let us not be deceived by the over- 
whelming volume of energy poured out upon it. In so 
far as the Cinema is dealing with experience dramatically 
conccived it falls within the scope of the present subject, 
for let me remind the reader that the Cinema ought no 
more to be an end in itself than the theatre ought to be 
an end in itself. That the technique of production will 
impose its own problems upon the technicians no one 
will deny. But these peculiar problems are limited and 
local —the specialist’s job with the specialist’s own 
restriction. What we are concerned with is the Cinema 
as a whole, the full meaning and purpose of the newer 
form in society. 

The advantages of the Cinema have been paraded so 
many times that it scems almost superfluous to set them 
down again. The astonishing range of the camera, etc., 
etc., has defeated the proscenium. Arriel-like, etc., etc., 
we have converted the universe into an adjunct of our 
own back garden. Because of the Cinema a greater 
spaciousness has descended upon mankind. Because of 
the Cinema a greater intensity has fallen to our lot. 
(Which pretty well redresses the balance !) Because of 
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its form educational systems will benefit, archives be 
more accurately extended, and, apart from news value, 
universal documentation—from the registry of traffic 
systems to the tracking down of criminals—be amply 
served. All this and a good deal more. 

What I would like to point out here, however, arc not 
the so obvious advantages to be derived from the Cinema, 
as its relative importance when compared with the legiti- 
mate Theatre. There was a time in the heyday of the 
silent films when the Cinema fulfilled a very definite 
need, and called for a specialized sort of criticism. Miming 
had come into its own again. One of the greatest 
mummers of the last hundred years, Charles Chaplin, 
accepted the form and made it the instrument of un- 
doubted genius. And much more variously the limited 
field of silence produced a Drama experimental, but not 
without its engrossing interest. The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari, and the earliest Russian films like Potemkin and 
Turksib were a triumph of creative skill. But with 
the synchronization of sound with sight, the silent film 
received a blow from which it never recovered, and 
slowly, if painfully, conditions reverted in a general 
sense to these that govern the creation of legitimate 
Drama. Peasant faces were attractive in silence. The 
trouble began when the peasant was called upon to open 
his mouth. The silent Drama passed away, and the dis- 
tinction between the silent screen and the vocal proscenium 
was elimated. A strong line of division still obtains, and 
it is upon this line that I wish to concentrate. 

There exists between the screen proscenium and the 
spectator a definite lack of immediacy that one does not 
recognize as an clement of apprehension in the legitimate 
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what is merely a photograph—an entrancing photograph 
--a photograph of claborately or subtly conceived 
situations, but a photograph none the less. The impact 
made upon the mind is governed by this condition, 
and a simple memory test will often reveal that the 
Cinema Drama by which your heart was wrung at one 
particular point of time has gone as clean as a whistle a 
fortnight later. Those Cinema and Theatre goers en- 
abled to observe Elizabeth Bergner in both stage play 
and film versions of Escape Me Never will have little 
hesitation in plumping for the stage. The focus of 
recollection will be directed, not upon the expressive 
close-up of the screen version, but rather upon the flesh 
and blood contact of Shaftesbury Avenue. Occasionally 
outstanding Cinema performances hover rather mistily 
in mind: the chariot race in Ben Hur (it was well- 
placarded at the time), or Charles Laughton’s recital of 
the Gettysburg Speech in Ruggles of Red Gap, certain 
portions of which are universally familiar. From my 
own experience I can still remember Sir Henry Irving in 
Becket, whom my father took me to see as a boy of ten, 
and also, very vividly, my second play, which was Count 
Hannibal with Oscar Ashe and Lily Brayton. Apart from 
a hazy recollection of the Chaplin comedies, I can re- 
member nothing at all of those Cinema masterpicces, of 
which I have scen a representative number. The Cinema 
lacks immediacy. 

It is worth a moment or two to make inquiry into the 
presumed excessive scope of the camera and screen over 
the miserable limitations of the legitimate stage. At the 
first glance it does appear that the camera possesses a 
cosmic capacity, overleaping mountain range and ocean, 
and plumbing the incredible depths of Equatorial jungles 
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and of Arctic expanses. In crowd assembly, in vivid 
scenic presentation, the movable camera has a distinct 
advantage. It makes the merely painted scene appear the 
thing of lath and canvas that it is. The mind pursues a 
little breathlessly, and the imposing quantitative character 
of cinema production is presented as something quite 
beyond the scope of the most ambitious of theatrical 
producers. 

This quantitative capacity can be grossly exaggerated 
—and indeed often is, sometimes for purposes of pro- 
paganda, sometimes from a merely excessive interest in 
the thing that is new. First of all we should realize that 
the human mind, finite and circumscribed, has only a 
very limited capacity forreception. A crowd may become 
so enormous as to become entirely without significance. 
The eye wanders vainly from one serried aspect to another, 
searching at last for the individual feature to light upon. 
If it is argued that greater crowds than those ordinarily 
in use upon the stage can be manipulated upon the screen, 
the rejoinder is that after the first, and not very penc- 
trating, moment of wonder, the enormous congregation 
becomes simply a bore. It is individual activity that 
matters, and it is only when here and there an individual 
face leaps out that the crowd becomes really interesting. 
The de Mille order of production with its twenty 
thousand horsemen, its ten thousand camels, its six 
thousand chariots, is a pathetic expenditure of energy and 
treasure. The same—or a somewhat similar—effect 
could be produced with a symbolical arrangement of a 
handful of spearmen, a group of swiftly moving shadows, 
and a number of skilful noises off. The intense variety of 
scene displayed by the animated picture is not one half 
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The ordinary mind is in the habit of working at a certain 
pace, and will linger only upon those impressions for 
which it has the capacity. So that film producers in 
depicting a cluster of galloping horses, and not content 
with a rearward, a frontal, or an alongside view, contrive 
to throw in an angle directed from beneath the thundering 
hoofs themselves, are in full action of defeating their own 
object. In point of fact they are inviting the spectator 
to receive too much, as unsatisfying as in inviting the 
spectator to receive too little. 

At its present stage the Cinema stands as the half-way 
house between the legitimate Theatre and Television. In 
its news recording capacity and educative scope it is 
likely to maintain a good deal of its ground. As enter- 
tainment it is likely to give way to the renaissance of the 
legitimate Theatre, as the photograph must always give 
way to the thing that it represents. Like the radio, it can 
be used by those in control in many subtle and diverse 
forms. Like every newspaper it can advance material so 
artfully edited that something other than truth is being 
presented. 

Once, as an experiment, I made a diagnosis of a certain 
news-reel ; and as a result (it was at the time of the 
tremendous Peace Ballot) the highest percentage of shots 
displayed were those sctting out the military and naval 
activities of the British forces. We were at peace at the 
time. The rearmament boom had not appeared ; and 
nothing is more certain than that the army and navy in 
general conversation were seldom mentioned ; but here 
upon the screen week after week and month after month 
appeared the marching and counter-marching of soldiers, 
the letting off of guns, the presentation of colours, and 


every conceivable activity of men in the act of war. 
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Why? The nation moved on its lawful occasions, 
yet from the balance of the news-reel in question one 
would have supposed that the overwhelming interest of 
the British people was in war and the preparation for 
war? Again, why? The answer is, of course, that the 
people behind the news-reel conceived this especial angle 
as supremely interesting and important. The inevitable 
consequence was that millions of people were influenced 
subconsciously by the idea that (even though they might 
allow themselves some little reflection in the matter) 
this excessive military activity was part of the normal 


life of society.? 


1] have seen the idea advanced that military evolutions afford better 
spectacular material than almost any other form of activity. Watching 
Cinema audiences, however, it is particularly notable that such evolu- 
tions are remarked with a lesser degree of interest than the purely 
social and sporting events. 
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In this last chapter I wish to gather up, and to make a 
few additional observations on, the material so loosely 
assembled in the foregoing pages. We have seen how the 
Theatre is an instrument in play beneath the pressure of 
many fingers, or, to change the metaphor, a weapon with 
an unprecedented range and direction. The form of this 
instrument—stage décor and ensemble, and such mete- 
tricious distinctions as “ Realistic” and “‘ Symbolical,’ and 
“ Poetical” Drama—makes, I submit, very little differ- 
ence where the general purpose of the Theatre is concerned. 
What matters supremely is the living content of all this 
unified activity. In so far as it is really alive then the 
Theatre will march with reality, and become identified 
with the well-being of the community. In so far as it is 
dissevered from the living content, not all the technical 
manipulation in the world will prevent its periodical 
eclipse, not revolving stages, nor the intricate pattern of 
the ballet, nor open-air productions, nor cunningly 
contrived adventures in lighting, nor exclusive societies, 
nor the highly specialized forms of public and self- 
advertisement indulged in by the managers and actors 
alike. 

The bright particular spot of the moment is the rise 
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of the Amateur Theatre, which has come along to redress 
the balance between the decay of the “ Old Legitimate ’ 
and the Cinema. There are many pitfalls, however, 
awaiting its somewhat untutored steps. There is a 
tendency to follow apishly the lines of what may be 
termed “ Evening-dress Drama.” Why this should be 
so one hardly knows, excepting perhaps that it serves 
some innate vein of snobbery still latent in the British 
people. There is, however, no possible reason at all 
why, having become conscious of our deficiency, we 
should not attempt to dissolve it. If we can remember 
consistently that dress suits—apart from waiters, theatre 
managers, dance-band performers, and vaudeville 
artistes—are worn by an infinitcsimal scction of the 
population, and that the great majority far from having 
ever worn evening dress have never been as much as on 
speaking terms with such a suit, then perhaps we may be 
calculated to preserve a little balance. I would call a 
close season for dress suits in the theatre covering a term 
of—let it be mystical !—seven years at least. It would be 
one means of weeding out the theatre lovers from the 
poseurs. Not that there are not poscurs in velveteen 
trousers and Russian embroidered blouses; but they 
are the all too obvious flowers of the garden, decorative 
in their own little way. 

This indirectly would lead to a second prohibition— 
that of the elimination of comedy dealing with the “ love 
lives” of people who never appear to have heard of a 
job of work at all. The business of wooing and taking 
in marriage, important as it may be, is thrown out of 
all proportion to reality by exhibitions like Private Lives 

1The assertion of every foreign observer from Uffenbach to 
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and The Circle. With the ordinary person, love making 
and all that it implies is actually subordinate to the task of 
securing a living. Indced it is a commonly held impres- 
sion in the working-class mind that divorces are more 
prevalent among the upper classes than the lower, for the 
simple reason that the rich have greater time and op- 
portunity for philanderng than the poor, and that 
industrial conscription for everybody would be effective, 
at least in that it would loose a dart at a good deal of 
upper-class immorality. “Love” storms and tantrums, 
exhibitions of infidelity and the like, require a certain 
atmosphere in which to breed. The atmosphere might 
well be clarified without any great loss to the Theatre by 
concentration upon a less puerile type of character. It 
would not, of course, become managerial policy to offend 
the stalls, for everybody knows that that is where the 
money comes from; but we are not considering for the 
moment the susceptibilities of those who may happen to 
pay the highest prices. We are considering, as clearly as 
may be, the position of Drama as a universal reflex of the 
national life. 

The more one studies the Theatre, the more it becomes 
a source of increasing wonder that the eminently varied 
English industrial scene should for some prevailing reason 
have been completely boycotted. We are treated to 
plays dealing with murderers, anarchists, stockbrokers, 
Empire builders, dope addicts, statesmen, bookmakers, 
touts, and journalists—the fringe, so to speak, of the 
industrial field. The mines, the steel works, the mills, 
the foundries, the fisheries, are ignored. Why? Does 
it all boil down to the dress-suit complex ? 

It is difficult to explain. Our own Cinema firms are 
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of Hollywood, but they must leave it to a German firm 
to produce a masterpiece of the mining industry like 
Kammeradschaft. Are there no British mines 2? The film 
magnates have never heard of the British coalfields. In 
the great steel works, where the mighty ingots of metal 
are pounded from an ugly shapelessness into the forms 
that go to the making of anything from a lawnmower 
to a battleship, a daily drama goes forward—that of man 
with the machine, or of man with the elements, or of 
man with both. The film magnates have never heard of 
such drama. They appear to have encountered tap-dancing 
(the indescribable boredom of tasselled fingers and of grin- 
ning atnothing !), and ofcrooners male and female (before 
whom the old brigade, the Hetty Kings, the Eugene 
Strattons, and Vesta Tilleys are as immortals upon 
Olympus !). They have heard of international crooks, 
and transcontinental expresses, and of female spies ;_ but 
they have never heard of the clattering mills of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, except, one supposes, as a background to 
the local fooling of Stainless Stephen and of Gracie 
Fields. Their brand of humour is that of a Cockney 
costermonger stumbling over a garbage lid, or a Cockney 
guzzling invalid stout at the races, of a Cockney drop- 
ping his aspirates before a shrill-voiced debutante of about 
eighteen. Their sense of unexpected good fortune is for 
the same sort of Cockney to discover himself as the long- 
lost son of a swank cabaret proprietor. The mercantile 
marine is in operation somewhere, but is remembered 
by them as a kind of backcloth suitable for Miss Jessie 
Matthews perhaps, when she may happen to be available. 
One preserves the impression that upon every hand the 
men responsible for the direction and control of the 
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lizards, men of the big cigar, with fect upon the 
table. 

On the other hand, perhaps, a very natural caution 
keeps them away from a study of industry. Too close a 
scrutiny of industrial conditions might involve unplecasant- 
ness. Industrial writers are a thought too scrious. 
Problems of management might involve the question of 
profits, and of industry in relation to socicty. With 
Shaw, and a little saving laughter, such treatment of 
economic issues might be safely ventured. But industry 
without the Shavian wit 2? Would the stalls take on 2 

In the long run we get the Drama we deserve. The 
public that welcomed the whoredoms of the Restoration 
were little capable of anything else. The audiences that 
to-day gloat over murder for amusement are the same that 
read of the bombing of Guernica with scarcely an audible 
sigh of regret. Perhaps the modern mind has hardened 
in the contemplation of death’s mystery. It is not a very 
comforting thought, as one realizes that the ‘planes that 
flew over the ancient Basque capital with such obliterat- 


1 Nor am I tremendously impressed by Alfred Hitchcock’s solitary 
witness in the matter. American industrial films, he suggests, are more 
popular in this country because of their “ novelty value.’”” “ They 
(Englishmen) are easily bored by everyday scenes in their own country.” 
Fundamentally there is little difference between the working practice 
of British and American coal and steel, the operation of light and heat, 
the prevailing curtain of darkness, the steady rhythm of labour, the 
universal human relationships—the whole magnificient background 
falling between the Trent and the Tees should display an amplitude 
not unsatisfying for the most exacting of directors. In the same 
article Mr. Hitchcock lays an almost incidental finger upon one 
element of weakness in the English studios. “In this country we can’t 
usually employ large writing staffs, so I have had to join in and become 
a writer myself.”’ Little comment is necessary. The stars and the 
directors have it; but the person (or persons) upon whom sixty or 
more per cent. of the success of any kind of Drama depends, can’t be 
“ afforded” ! 
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ing effect may very well attempt a similar flight over 
London. 

The Drama cannot long subsist without some great 
and informing issue. “ Great empires and little minds 
go ill together,” said Burke. Piffling themes and a tre- 
mendous drama are not to be reconciled. A living Theatre 
cannot be built up upon emotional shreds and patches. 
The time has come for an affirmation of a belief in life, 
and by that I mean the elevation of human dignity and 
nobility to a status superior to the trappings whereby it is 
surrounded. In the eighteenth century this would have 
been termed a belief in “ natural rights” as against the 
rights of property, though the modern definition can 
never become so easy as that. Our problems take their 
own identity, and are to be faced on their own merits. 
It may be that the time is fast approaching when the 
comedy of “ manners” (to use a derided label) will deal 
less with the excitements of infidelity than with those of 
its opposites. A new orientation of the Christian belief 
may put out of action the iconoclastic batteries that for 
generations have thundered against it. A readjustment 
of material wealth may render anachronistic the get-rich- 
quick mentality behind the Brewster Millions. Drama 
may take on a much more scientific trend. The clear- 
eyed scientific evangels (a la Wells) may spring into really 
active purpose. Or it may be that humanity will decide 
that the scientists (for their own and for their country’s 
good) had better be conceded a permanent vacation for 
personal moral and social development. Who knows : 
All these are possibilities, and no one can predict with 
conviction any given line of action save that in some 
accepted form or another the Drama will certainly 
survive. 
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THE scope of the forcgoing pages implics a bibliography 
less particular in its application than general, though here 
and there some detailed aspect of dramatic activity will 
call for especial consideration. Those who have time 
to spend upon the encyclopedic pages of Mr. Arnold 
Toynbee’s Study of History, or the more tendentious thesis 
of Herr Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West, and of 
the many exponents of the course of Historical Material- 
ism, will encounter perspectives of the fullest possible 
kind. For an approach to Greek Drama the student 
should look into Sir A. E. Zimmern’s Greek Cormmon- 
wealth, and more particularly Mr. Gilbert Murray’s 
excellent short introduction to the work of the Greek 
dramatist, Euripides and His Age. Aristophanes, by the 
same author, is a penetrating and sympathetic study of the 
master of Greek Comedy. 

In turning to the more native product, a couple of 
histories become almost indispensable—first, the Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature for reference purposes, 
and second, a good History of England (preferably 
Trevelyan’s) asa working companion. For consideration 
of Medixval Drama, Mr. G. G. Coulton’s Five Centuries 
of Religion is of paramount importance. It is a study, 
rich and varied, of the kind of world from which Medizval 
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Drama sprang. The Church touched life at every point, 
and the history of the Church is the history of society. 

In association with Mr. Coulton may be read Mr. 
R. H. Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. Here 
the interplay of economic forces in religious precept and 
practice is set out with the hand of a master, and some- 
thing of the transition from cathedral porch to prosce- 
nium is explained. Works of pure economics may be 
discounted, concentrating as most of these do on the 
mechanical factor in human development. There are, 
however, gifted exponents of human and spiritual values 
in the devclopment of industry, the writings of Barbara 
and J. L. Hammond—The Village, The Town, and the 
Skilled Labourer—being among the most important. 

Along lines of theatrical history the work of Mr. 
Allardyce Nichol is the most comprehensive. His 
British Drama is a standard general survey, and for a swift 
review of the stage from Robertson onwards, Mr. J. W. 
Marriott's Modern Drama could hardly be bettered. 
In terms of contrast, there is Mr. William Archer’s 
well-known Old Drama and the New. 

The producing and the acting side has a literature all 
itsown. Personal reminiscences from Macready’s famous 
Diaries to Mr. Noel Coward's Present Indicative reveal the 
changing conditions under which the actor plies his 
profession. It is only fair to add that the great majority 
of such books present an intolerable amount of water 
to only a very little sack ! Biographies, however, like 
Miss N. Royde-Smith’s Private Life of Mrs. Siddons, and 
Mr. Gordon Craig’s somewhat loosely strung but fas- 
cinating account of Henry Irving, reveal the essential 
requirements of a mummer’s art. My Life in Art, by 


Stanislavsky, is an excellent study from the producer’s 
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point of view ; while his An Actor Prepares is the authori- 
tative book on the Russian technique of acting. 

Where the dramatist is the progenitor of ideas pace 
Henrik Ibsen and George Bernard Shaw, certain bio- 
eraphical preparation is recommended. To most of his 
plays Shaw has obligingly written prefaces, and these 
(now issued in a separate volume) should be carefully 
studied. Shaw, Playboy and Prophet, by Mr. Archibald 
Henderson, is still the only considerable biography avail- 
able, although many other shorter studies have been issued. 
Shaw’s philosophy of the Life Force is critically handled 
by Mr. J. P. Hackett, in Shaw, George versus Bernard. 

Shakespeareana is immense. Sir Sidney Lee's Life is 
the standard one ; but the most exciting books are those 
which seek the man behind the work. These very often 
tend to overreach their subject; but Mr. Middleton 
Murry’s Shakespeare should not be omitted. The 
Essential Shakespeare, by J. Dover Wilson, is an interest- 
ing short study. The great names—A. C. Bradley, E. 
Dowden and others—have their place in the history of 
Shakespearean criticism, and ought not to be overlooked 
by the assembly of new matcrial. 

Tchehov is best interpreted in Life and Letters, translated 
by S. S. Koteliansky and Philip Tomlinson, though there 
is an excellent short critique of his work by William 
Gerhardi. In Russia, as in America, however, the Drama 
must be studied with an adequate apprehension of back- 
ground. Early nineteenth-century Drama in America 
being a reflection of British activity, it is upon the latter 
years of the American theatre that a student is called upon 
to concentrate. For this purpose Mr. James Truslow 
Adams’s Epic of America, and the same author’s History of 


the American People from Civil War to World Power, are the 
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best popular general histories available. Russia affords a 
much more contested scene. The approach to Soviet 
Drama is through the portal of Revolution. Of that 
event many records have been published, and the reader 
may take his own choice. No history, however, exceeds 
in revolutionary purpose and in the assembly of graphic 
detail Leon Trotsky’s History of the Russian Revolution. 
Little books like D. A. Markov’s Soviet Theatre are 
efficient in treatment, but too tendentious to be accepted 
without criticism ; a better approach is that of Kurt 
London in his The Seven Soviet Arts. Mr Huntley 
Carter’s New Spirit in the Russian Theatre is a valuable 
survey from an English point of view. A more recent 
and more detailed account of the Soviet Theatre is to 
be found in Mr. Norris Houghton’s Moscow Rehearsals. 
Of plays, in addition to those already mentioned in 
these pages, the following list may be recommended, with 
the proviso that the classification is for working purposes 
only, and that the selection may be extended at choice. 


Drama as Entertainment : 


Barrie. What Every Woman Knows. 
Maugham. The Circle. 

Houghton. Hindle Wakes. 

Brighouse. Hobson’s Choice. 

Coward. Private Lives. 

Synge. The Playboy of the Western World. 
Wilde. The Importance of being Earnest. 


Drama as History : 
Aristophanes. The Frogs. 
Sophocles. CEdipus. 


Moliére. Le Tartufe. 
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Drama as Propaganda : 


Ibsen. The Master Builder. 
Pogodin. The Aristocrats. 
Chlumberg. Miracle at Verdun. 


Drama as Biography : 


Besier. Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
Lipscomb and Minney. Clive of India. 
Berkeley. The Lady With a Lamp. 


Drama as Wisdom : 


Rice. Street Scene. 

O'Neill. Anna Christie. 
O’Casey. Juno and the Paycock. 
Gorki. The Lower Depths. 
Priestley. Time and the Conways. 


Drama as Fantasy : 


Flecker. Hassan. 
Pirandello. Six Characters in Search of an Author. 


Shakespeare : 
Plays. 


Shaw : 
Plays. 


The Cinema: 
Footnotes to the Film. (Edited by Chas. Davy.) 


THE END 
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